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Laws  of  the  Upward  Life 

THE  LAW  OF  INFECTION 

Know  ye  not  that  a  little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole 
lump  ?— 1  COR.  v.  6. 

PAUL  is  addressing  here  the  Corinthian 
Church  on  a  matter  of  discipline.  In 
that  Church  a  grave  scandal  existed.  Amongst 
its  members  was  one  whose  sin  was  flagrant 
and  open,  yet  who  was  allowed  to  remain 
uncondemned.  Such  a  condition  of  affairs 
aroused  in  Paul  a  feeling  of  passionate 
indignation  and  protest — indignation  at  the 
easy  tolerance  of  the  Church  in  the  presence 
of  a  crying  abuse,  protest  because  of  the 
effect  this  tolerance  was  bound  to  produce, 
first  upon  the  man  himself,  and  next  upon 
the  whole  Christian  community.  So  with 
out  the  slightest  equivocation  he  goes  straight 
to  the  point.  Placing  his  finger  upon  this 
open  sore  which  had  broken  out  amongst 
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them,  and  remained  unchecked,  he  says : 
"  Here  is  the  point  of  danger.  This  man 
must  be  dealt  with,  and  dealt  with  instantly. 
He  is  suffering  from  a  loathsome,  infectious 
disease.  If  he  cannot  be  cured  then  he  must 
be  isolated.  For  sin  does  not  merely  concern 
himself,  it  concerns  you.  In  self-defence  you 
must  act,  for  sin  has  the  terrible  power  of 
spreading  and  infecting  others.  Allow  him 
to  remain  as  he  is,  and  soon  the  whole 
Church  will  be  polluted.  'Know  ye  not 
that  a  little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole 
lump  ? '  " 

Such  is  the  local  application  of  the  text, 
and  it  lifts  us  right  into  a  law  which  holds 
both  in  the  physical  and  spiritual  realms,  a 
law  which  we  have  termed  the  "  law  of 
Infection,"  and  which  we  propose  now  to 
consider  in  some  of  its  operations. 


THE  DANGERS  OF  INFECTION 

FIRST  of  all  we  are  each  well  acquainted 
writh  the  operations  of  this  law  in  the  physical 
world.  There  is  nothing  the  world  is  so 
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desperately  in  earnest  about  to-day  as  the 
stamping  out  of  disease.  Every  other  prob 
lem — even  the  social  problem — has  to  give 
precedence  to  this.  We  have  learned  by 
many  terrible  visitations  the  swiftness  with 
which  certain  diseases  spread,  but  it  is  only 
within  recent  times  that  intelligent  and 
scientific  effort  has  been  made  to  control 
them.  In  previous  centuries  in  our  own 
land,  such  highly  infectious  diseases  as  chol 
era  and  plague  were  regarded  as  visitations 
of  God.  The  only  attitude  to  be  adopted 
toward  them  was  to  lie  down  and  wait  until 
His  wrath  was  consumed.  All  attempts  to 
combat  the  disease  were  regarded  as  hope 
less  and  even  impious,  since  it  was  hopeless 
to  fight  against  the  Most  High.  Even  to-day, 
amongst  ignorant  races,  this  is  still  the  tem 
per  of  mind.  Only  a  few  years  ago,  it  will  be 
remembered,  a  riot  broke  out  in  Madeira 
when  modern  scientific  methods  were  applied 
in  stamping  out  the  cholera  which  was 
ravaging  the  island. 

In  civilized  and  enlightened  communities, 
however,  all  that  is  past.  The  spread  of 
cholera,  plague,  small-pox,  or  other  epi- 
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demies  is  no  longer  regarded  as  due  to  the 
angry  visitations  of  God,  but  as  due  to  the 
ignorance,  the  carelessness,  and  the  evil 
habits  of  men.  Disease,  it  is  now  known,  has 
an  appalling  power  of  self-propagation,  and 
can  only  be  eradicated  by  the  instant  iso 
lation  of  infected  members.  This  isolation 
is  essential,  because  contact  with  disease 
propagates  disease,  and  as  the  number 
infected  increases,  the  area  of  infection 
increases  also,  until  the  whole  is  infected. 
To  arrest  the  spread  of  disease,  therefore, 
whenever  a  member  of  the  community  is 
infected,  he  is  instantly  isolated,  it  matters 
not  whether  he  be  prince  or  pauper.  He  is 
instantly  cut  off  from  all  communication 
with  others.  And  this — however  hard  it 
may  appear  to  the  individual  himself — is  a 
precautionary  measure  universally  justified. 
If  an  explanation  is  demanded,  then  no 
better  or  shorter  explanation  could  be  given 
than  that  urged  by  Paul  in  his  demand  for 
the  instant  isolation  of  the  disease- stricken 
member  of  the  Corinthian  Church — "  Know 
ye  not  that  a  little  leaven  leaveneth  the 
whole  lump  ?  "  That  one  person  smitten 
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by  some  infectious  disease,  if  not  instantly 
isolated,  would  send  a  devastating  plague 
through  ten  thousand  homes. 

Knowing,  then,  as  we  do,  the  dangers 
to  the  community  through  infection,  it  is 
our  duty  as  intelligent  citizens  to  support 
the  efforts  being  made  to  suppress  these 
dangers.  This  is  a  duty  which  we  owe,  not 
only  to  ourselves,  but  to  the  community 
of  which  we  are  a  part.  Yet  it  is  an  extra 
ordinary  and  reprehensible  thing  how  care 
less  many  people  are  in  this  respect.  The 
present  writer  had  occasion  once  to  visit 
a  home  in  which  there  was  a  case  of  scarlet- 
fever,  and  found  the  father — who  was  sup 
posed  to  be  living  elsewhere — actually  com 
ing  out  of  the  sick-room,  and  on  his  way  to 
his  shop,  where  for  the  remainder  of  the  day 
he  was  engaged  in  selling  butter  and  groceries 
to  his  customers  !  Such  conduct  is  not  only 
foolish,  it  is  criminal.  Science  has  taught 
us  our  responsibilities  toward  others  in  this 
respect,  the  authorities  lay  down  rules  for 
our  guidance,  and  it  is  our  duty  loyally  and 
honourably  to  obey  them. 
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II 

ISOLATION  AND  INFECTION 

WHEN,  now,  we  turn  from  the  physical  to 
the  moral  and  spiritual  realm,  we  find  the 
law  of  infection  working  with  equal  activity. 
There  are  mental  diseases,  just  as  there  are 
physical  diseases,  some  of  them  infectious, 
others  not ;  and  there  are  moral  and  spiritual 
diseases  of  which  this  is  equally  true.  Statis 
tics  go  to  prove,  for  instance,  that  those 
who  mix  with  the  insane  are  the  most  liable 
to  insanity,  and  the  persons  who  consort 
with  the  vicious  cannot  remain  pure.  Evil 
persons  carry  about  with  them  infectious 
microbes  which  attack  the  lives  of  others, 
and  places  where  evil  abounds  possess  a 
poisonous  atmosphere  which  produces  a 
contagion  amongst  those  who  breathe  it. 
In  its  way  Society  deals  with  each  of  these 
three  forms  of  disease.  It  has  learned  to 
isolate  physical  and  mental  disease,  but  its 
treatment  of  moral  disease  is  still  a  blun 
dering  fatuity.  This  will  be  understood  if 
side  by  side  there  are  placed  these  three 
institutions — a  modern  infectious  hospital, 
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a  modern  asylum,  and  a  modern  gaol. 
Here  in  these  three  institutions  you  have 
Society's  treatment  of  physical,  mental, 
and  moral  disease.  Each  of  these  means 
Isolation.  Each  of  these  ought  to  mean  Iso 
lation  for  two  purposes  : — 1st,  for  the  sav 
ing  of  the  individual  attacked  by  disease  ; 
2nd,  for  the  safeguarding  of  Society 
from  the  effects  of  infection.  In  a  modern 
infectious  hospital  you  have  these  two  pur 
poses  nobly  combined.  Science  in  them 
unites  with  human  skill  and  pity  to  save  the 
patient's  life,  and  to  send  him  back  to 
Society  cured,  and  no  longer  a  danger. 
The  same  is  true  of  a  modern  asylum,  and 
when  one  compares  such  an  institution 
to-day  with  the  Bedlam  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  where  the  mentally  diseased  were 
treated  as  wild  beasts,  and  exhibited  for 
the  amusement  of  the  idle,  the  tremendous 
change  will  at  once  be  appreciated.  But  in 
a  modern  gaol  we  have  isolation  as  a  safe 
guard  to  Society  without  isolation  con 
cerning  itself,  or  at  least  only  faintly  con 
cerning  itself,  with  the  eradication  of  disease. 
A  youth  who  has  been  born  in  vicious  sur- 
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roundings,  who  has  been  contaminated  by 
vice,  is  imprisoned.  He  is  regarded  as  a 
danger  to  Society,  which  he  is,  just  as  the 
person  smitten  by  a  physically  infectious 
disease  is  a  danger.  He  is  isolated,  which  is 
also  just.  But  in  this  case  he  is  not  only 
isolated,  he  is  severely  punished.  No  one 
can  say  that  the  object  of  this  punshment  is 
intelligently  remedial ;  it  is  retaliatory,  and 
often  brutal.  The  consequence  in  a  great 
majority  of  cases  is,  that  instead  of  returning 
the  persons  thus  isolated  cured,  they  are 
returned  when  their  time  of  detention  ex 
pires  a  far  greater  danger  to  Society  than 
when  they  entered  ;  they  leave  with  a  brand 
upon  them  which  they  can  never  obliterate, 
and  far  more  deeply  and  bitterly  impreg 
nated  with  disease.  There  is  nothing  which 
cries  out  for  more  drastic  and  enlightened 
reform  than  our  treatment  of  the  morally 
diseased.  Whole  districts  can  be  marked 
out  in  our  cities  as  infected  areas,  where 
children  are  becoming  morally  contami 
nated,  and  educated  in  vice.  We  wait  until 
this  vice  breaks  out,  and  then  confirm  it 
by  our  punishments.  In  this  respect  we  are 
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still  barbaric,  and  our  prisons,  though  im 
proved  in  government  and  control,  have  still 
to  be  completely  Christianized  in  purpose. 

Ill 
THE  INFECTION  OF  SIN 

So  far  we  have  realized  that  wherever 
disease  exists  it  has  power  of  spreading ; 
others  coming  into  contact  with  it  are 
infected  by  it,  and  the  whole  problem  of 
morals,  as  of  science,  is  how  best  to  stamp 
it  out,  and  how  best  to  warn  men  and  women 
of  their  danger. 

Of  course  disease  is  not  the  only  thing 
which  infects  others,  and  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  we  are  only  dealing  with  one 
aspect  of  this  law.  Health  is  as  much 
infectious  as  sickness.  While  constant  con 
tact  with  a  person  suffering  from  ill-health 
will  infect  the  person  attending  by  disturb 
ing  the  emotional  and  functional  equili 
brium,  so  constant  contact  with  a  strong 
and  radiantly  healthy  person  acts  like  a 
tonic  upon  those  who  come  in  contact  with 
him.  All  the  parts  of  our  nature,  too,  are 
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open  to  infectious  influences.  Joy  is  as 
infectious  as  sorrow ;  purity  as  much  as 
vice ;  laughter  is  infectious,  so  are  good 
spirits.  In  company  even  if  one  begins  to 
yawn  he  infects  others  around  him. 

The  fact  which  more  immediately  concerns 
us,  however,  because  it  is  by  far  the  most 
serious,  is  the  infectious  nature  of  sin.  We 
are  so  organically  united  that  to  come  into 
contact  with  an  evil  influence  means  that 
we  are  in  grave  danger  of  being  smitten  by 
it.  This  danger  meets  us  from  two  direc 
tions.  Medical  science  distinguishes  between 
infectious  and  contagious  diseases.  Con 
tagion  is  the  communication  of  a  disease  by 
contact  with  the  person  labouring  under  it. 
Infection  is  used  to  denote  the  transmission 
of  the  disease,  say,  through  breathing  bad  air. 
The  one  may  be  termed  the  transmission 
of  disease  through  personal  contact,  the 
other  through  poisonous  atmosphere. 

This  distinction  of  medical  science  is 
capable  of  equally  forcible  application  in 
the  moral  and  spiritual  realm.  First  there 
is  the  contagion  which  comes  through  per 
sonal  contact  with  evil  companions.  "  Evil 
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communications,"  our  childhood's  copy 
books  used  to  assure  us,  "  corrupt  good 
manners."  We  know  by  later  experience 
that  they  do  far  more  than  this.  If  any  of 
us  consort  with  avowedly  frivolous,  worldly, 
or  immoral  people,  we  cannot  expect  to 
remain  unbesmirched.  We  leave  their  pre 
sence  morally  and  spiritually  weakened,  it 
may  be  carrying  away  a  poisonous  germ 
which  will  devastate  our  lives.  "  Shun  evil 
companions,"  is  one  of  the  simplest  laws  of 
spiritual  health,  therefore.  It  is  based  upon 
deep-rooted  experience  that  evil  is  a  con 
tagious  disease,  capable  of  being  trans 
mitted  from  one  person  to  another.  The 
person  who  wilfully  breaks  that  law  suffers, 
and  deserves  to  suffer.  He  sins  against 
the  light,  and  his  sin  not  only  reveals  his 
folly,  it  reveals  how  little  he  esteems  the 
possession  of  purity,  and  how  little  he  is 
prepared  to  give  up  for  companionship 
with  Christ. 

The  second  way  by  which  disease  may  be 
transmitted  is  infection.  Infection  comes 
through  frequenting  places  where  the  atmo 
sphere  is  morally  poisonous.  Every  one 
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knows  how  atmosphere  varies.     The  atmo 
sphere   of  a  church   is  very  different   from 
that  of    a  low  music  hall,   and  that  of    a 
Christian   home   from   that   of    a   gambling 
den,     or    drinking     saloon.     For     purposes 
of  health   as  they  concern  both  the  body 
and  the  soul  we  have  to  determine  with  whom 
we   shall  consort,   and  the  places  we   shall 
visit.     And   the   man   who   places   spiritual 
health  on  a  lower  plane  than  the  health  of 
the  body  possesses  that  vitiated  outlook  on 
life  which  is  the  hardest  of  all  things  to 
combat.     The     carelessness     of     Christians, 
however,  in  this  respect,  is  often  a  surprise 
and  a  scandal  to  the  world.     In  unspiritual 
times  the  walls  of  demarcation  are  broken 
down,  followers  of  Christ  jostle  the  worldly 
in  Vanity  Fair,  and  frequent  places  where 
the  atmosphere  is  poisonous.     It  is  frequent 
to  hear  such  people  say  when  warned  : — 
"  O,  I'm  not  afraid.     I  won't  take  any  harm." 
Those  who  talk  thus  are  simply  not  to  be 
trusted.     Their  dwindling  spirituality  gives 
the   lie    to   their   assurance.     If   they   were 
more  filled  with  love  to  Christ  they  would 
be  afraid,   for  no  fear  is  so  noble   as  the 
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fear  which  must  ever  accompany  the  true 
Christian  lest  he  may  lose  the  grace  of  God  ; 
the  fear  that  the  fires  of  devotion  may  die 
down  in  his  heart. 

That  we  have  honest  cause  for  fear  Paul 
implies  in  this  text.  "  Know  ye  not,"  he 
says,  "  that  a  little  leaven  leaveneth  the 
whole  lump."  This  statement  is  in  keeping 
with  the  latest  discoveries  of  science.  The 
latest  scientific  discovery  reveals  the  enor 
mous  propagating  power  of  a  single  diseased 
germ.  And  all  our  knowledge  of  life  pro 
claims  how  a  single  impure  thought  may  so 
sink  into  a  young  man's  life  as  wholly  to  cor 
rupt  it.  It  is  the  little  leaven  of  evil  which, 
dropped  into  the  mass,  works  on,  and  if  not 
cast  out,  by  a  law  of  its  nature,  will  not 
cease  to  work  until  the  whole  is  leavened. 

Let  us  now,  realizing  how  constant  is  the 
danger  of  infection,  consider  some  sugges 
tions  as  to  the  best  means  of  defending 
ourselves  against  it. 
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IV 

RULES  OF  SPIRITUAL  HEALTH 

1.  ACCORDING  to  medical  science  the 
supreme  safeguard  against  disease  is  the 
keeping  of  oneself  in  robust  health.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  while  there  are  such  things 
as  infected  areas,  no  disease  can  be  held 
within  them,  and  even  the  greatest  care  will 
not  safeguard  any  one.  Germs  are  all 
around  us,  and  our  safety  does  not  lie  in 
fumigations  but  in  health.  As  long  as  we 
are  in  health  these  germs  find  no  place  in 
us  upon  which  they  can  fasten,  and  so  we 
walk  amongst  them  with  a  charmed  life. 
It  is  possible  for  us,  however,  to  sink  into 
such  a  poor  physical  condition  that  we 
become  the  easy  victim  of  the  first  poisonous 
germ  that  comes  our  way.  This  is  exactly 
true  of  the  children  of  God.  While  there 
are  certain  places  so  impregnated  with  dis 
ease  that  it  would  be  a  shame  and  a  scandal 
for  any  Christian  to  be  found  there,  sin 
cannot  be  so  easily  located,  and  no  life  is 
immune  from  its  germs.  Though  we  may 
not  desire  it  our  duty  may  lead  us  into 
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contact  with  evil  men,  and  into  the  midst 
of  evil  surroundings.  Our  only  security, 
therefore,  is  in  keeping  our  souls  in  health. 
There  are  men  of  God  whom  we  all  know  who 
walk  amidst  the  world's  pestilences  without 
stain  or  infection.  They  preserve  their 
purity  amidst  defilement,  and  their  sim 
plicity  amidst  baseness  and  guile  ;  amidst 
the  worst  conditions,  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  loathsome  diseases,  they  remain 
uncontaminated  and  inviolate.  How  is  this 
possible  ?  It  is  possible  because  they  are 
full  of  life.  When  Paul  said,  "  I  live,  yet 
not  I,  but  Christ  that  liveth  in  me,"  he  spoke 
in  terms  of  perfect  health.  With  the  Christ 
life  radiant  within,  a  man  may  go  anywhere  ; 
he  can  pass  through  the  pestilences  and 
miasma  of  sin,  and  tread  the  filthiest 
highways,  and  yet  remain  unscathed, 
strong  in  possession  of  holiness  which  is 
health.  Let  a  man,  however,  allow  that  life 
to  droop  within  him,  then  at  once  he 
exposes  himself  to  attack,  he  provides  the 
one  and  only  condition  in  which  the  germs 
of  disease  can  fasten  upon  him.  Every 
Christian  man  knows  this  by  experience, 
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but  what  we  all  need  is  knowledge  driven 
home,  experience  lifted  out  of  generalities 
and  clarified,  tentative  beliefs  consolidated 
into  principles  and  made  to  guide  and 
govern  our  lives.  Let  this  fact  then  be 
lifted  for  us  finally  into  the  light.  Our 
unerring  duty  is  to  preserve  within  us  the 
life  of  Christ.  It  is  to  keep  in  constant 
personal  contact  with  the  Lord  and  Giver 
of  Life.  Let  us  remember  that  the  moment 
we  grow  weak  in  our  relation  to  Him  we 
expose  ourselves  instantly  to  infection. 

2.  The  second  rule  of  health  is  that  if 
evil  passions  attack  us  we  must  learn  to 
starve  them. 

Some  two  or  three  years  ago  the  Liver 
pool  School  of  Tropical  Medicine  sent  out  a 
body  of  qualified  experts  to  investigate  the 
cases  of  malarial  fever  which  works  such 
havoc  in  the  lives  of  multitudes  of  the 
human  race.  The  investigations  have  re 
sulted  in  the  discovery  of  the  malarial 
microbe,  which  is  the  germ  of  this  awful 
and  widespread  scourge.  A  further  dis 
covery  has  been  made  of  the  nutriment  by 
which  the  microbe  is  sustained,  and  now 
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our  scientists  are  seeking  to  discover  the 
means  by  which  the  microbe,  and  that  upon 
which  it  subsists,  may  be  divorced.  How  to 
starve  it — that  is  the  problem  science  has 
now  before  it. 

That  is  exactly  the  problem  before  us  in 
the  realm  of  morals — we  must  learn  how  to 
starve  the  microbes  of  evil  thoughts,  unholy 
passions,  sinful  desires.  We  are  to  annihi 
late  them  by  refusing  to  them  their  proper 
nourishment.  "  Make  no  provision  for  the 
flesh  to  fulfil  the  lusts  thereof,"  the  Apostle 
advises  us,  and  again  his  statement  of  the 
case  is  in  keeping  with  the  latest  scientific 
opinion.  When  evil  thoughts  enter  the 
mind  we  can  starve  them  by  refusing  to 
dwell  upon  them.  They  are  nourished  by 
being  dwelt  upon,  they  are  starved  by  being 
ignored.  Only  if  this  is  to  be  done  success 
fully  it  must  be  done  at  once.  There  is  no 
use  in  beginning  to  starve  evil  passions  when 
they  have  become  our  tyrants,  it  is  un 
likely  that  we  shall  succeed.  It  is  when  they 
are  still  weak,  \vhen  first  they  present 
themselves,  before  they  become  the  fixed 
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tenants  of  our  minds,  or  fasten  themselves 
around  our  hearts,  that  by  paying  no  heed 
to  them,  making  no  provision  for  them,  we 
starve  them  out. 

3.  The  great  Physician. 

There  are  some,  many,  alas  !  to  whom 
this  advice — Keep  in  health — Starve  sin 
out — is  vain,  because  they  are  already 
stricken  to  the  soul  with  disease.  They 
say  "  Your  advice  comes  to  us  too  late. 
Our  health  is  gone.  Secret  sins  possess  us, 
cruel  lusts  have  torn  down  the  defences  of 
our  souls,  and  laid  prostrate  our  manliness 
and  womanliness.  We  have  contracted  foul 
habits,  our  imaginations  are  haunted  by 
evil  forms,  our  hearts  are  inflamed  by  rest 
less  passions  and  unappeasable  cravings. 
We  are  helpless,  and  enslaved,  and 
diseased." 

These  are  terrible  admissions,  but  thanks 
be  to  God  there  is  not  only  sickness  in  the 
world,  but  healing,  and  medicine,  and  re 
covery.  "  They  that  are  whole  need  not  a 
physician,"  said  Christ,  "  but  they  that  are 
sick,"  and  in  these  words  He  unfolded  His 
gracious  ministry.  Christ  came  into  the 
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world  to  cleanse  it  from  its  pestilences, 
to  drain  its  swamps,  but  also  to  save  those 
stricken  by  sin's  diseases,  and  to  innocu- 
late  the  human  soul  with  the  resisting  germ 
of  life.  As  the  Israelites  of  old  were 
bidden  when  dying  to  look  to  the  Brazen 
Serpent,  and  so  were  healed,  so  we  who  are 
bitten  and  poisoned  by  the  serpent's  fangs 
are  bidden  to  look  to  the  Great  Physician 
of  the  souls  of  men — the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
And  the  great  and  splendidly  true  thing 
about  Him  is  this,  that  there  is  no  disease 
of  the  soul  with  which  we  may  be  stricken 
which  He  cannot  heal.  In  the  realm  of 
health-giving  all  power  is  given  unto  Him. 
Great  as  has  been  the  advance  made  in 
medical  science,  in  surgery,  in  the  healing 
art,  in  the  skill  of  medical  practitioners, 
we  know  only  too  well,  from  the  serried  ranks 
of  our  own  loved  ones,  how  often  even  the 
greatest  earthly  physicians  fail.  It  is  this 
which  makes  a  doctor's  consulting-room 
one  of  the  most  pathetic  places  on  earth. 
A  recent  picture  by  the  Hon.  John  Collier 
brings  this  home  to  us  with  a  pitiful  realism. 
Within  a  consulting-room  a  doctor  sits  at 
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his  desk,  and  beside  him  is  a  young  man, 
to  the  unpractised  eye  in  the  prime  of 
health.  But  the  doctor  has  just  examined 
him,  and  is  now  telling  him  in  grave  tones 
that  he  has  but  a  short  time  to  live,  that 
for  his  malady  science  knows  no  cure. 
There  he  sits  in  his  chair,  this  youth,  fault 
lessly  dressed,  so  young,  so  full  of  promise, 
with  life  just  opening  up  to  him,  and  over 
the  picture  the  artist  has  inscribed  those 
terrible  words  : — "  Sentenced  to  Death  !  j: 
The  words  come  to  us  with  a  stab.  Dr. 
Horton  says  of  the  picture  : — "  As  I  looked 
into  the  young  man's  face  how  I  longed, 
though  only  a  picture,  to  tell  him  that  if  he 
believed  in  Jesus  he  had  everlasting  life — 
that  he  need  not  be  afraid,  he  need  not  be 
cast  down.  ...  As  I  looked  into  the  picture 
I  so  longed  to  tell  him,  that  I  turned  my 
face  way."  Well,  these  are  the  things  that 
make  a  doctor's  consulting-room  one  of  the 
most  pathetic  places  on  earth.  Sometimes 
doctors  have  to  send  men  and  women  away 
pale  and  trembling,  with  the  sentence  of 
death  upon  them,  unable  by  any  skill  pos 
sessed  by  them  to  arrest  the  fatal  ravages 
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of  their  disease.  But  no  one  need  leave 
Christ's  consulting- room  "  pale  and  tremb 
ling."  No  sinner,  however  smitten  by  sin's 
loathsome  disease,  is  dismissed  with  the 
sentence  of  death  spoken  by  Christ's  merciful 
lips.  His  cure  is  certain  and  instant,  for 
He  is  the  Lord  of  Life  ;  as  He  stretches  forth 
His  hand  disease  shrinks  terror-stricken 
before  His  touch,  itself  sentenced  to  death. 
Christ,  then,  is  the  Great  Physician,  and  we 
need  only  come  to  Him  to  find  salvation. 

4.  Coming  to  Christ. 

But  how  may  we  come  ?  What  actually 
does  "  coming  to  Christ "  mean  ?  It  is 
very  necessary  that  we  should  know  how  to 
answer  that  question.  The  advice  addressed 
to  sinners  to  "  come  to  Christ  "  rolls  off  the 
tongue  much  too  glibly,  it  is  in  grave  danger 
of  becoming — if  it  has  not  already  become 
—one  of  those  cant  phrases  which  pro 
foundly  irritate,  because  spoken  without 
either  intelligence  or  conviction.  When  we 
use  the  words,  then,  we  mean  much  the  same 
thing  as  when  we  advise  those  stricken  with 
physical  disease  to  go  to  a  physician  whom 
we  can  trust.  First  of  all  the  sinner  before 
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going  to  Christ  must  go  with  an  intense  longing 
to  be  cleansed.  This  is  what  "  conviction  of 
sin  "  means.  It  does  not  mean  a  condition 
of  frantic  terror,  though  many  reach  that 
condition ;  it  is  sufficient  if  a  man,  realizing 
the  hideous  nature  of  his  sin,  earnestly 
longs  to  be  saved  from  it.  Too  little  room 
has  been  made,  especially  by  frothy  forms 
of  evangelicalism,  for  men  who  are  moved 
more  by  conviction  than  by  emotion.  But 
no  man,  however  he  be  constituted,  need 
come  to  Christ  who  has  not  convinced  him 
self  that  his  sin  is  a  terrible  thing,  and  who 
does  not  long  with  all  his  heart  to  have  done 
with  it.  Without  this  he  would  not  really 
desire  to  be  cleansed,  and  Christ  cleanses 
no  man  against  his  will.  Where  the  love 
of  sin  remains,  a  cure  is  useless,  there  could, 
indeed,  be  no  cure,  for  there  would  follow 
an  immediate  relapse. 

In  the  next  place  the  sinner  coming  to 
Christ  must  come  to  Him  trusting  in  His  power 
to  cure.  No  man  goes  to  a  physician  at 
all  unless  with  this  disposition ;  it  would 
be  the  height  of  folly  for  anyone  to  go  for 
a  cure  to  one  who  he  believed  couldn't 
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cure.  There  arc  physical  and  nervous  dis 
orders,  also,  which  can  only  be  cured  through 
the  co-operation  of  our  own  wills.  Medical 
science  is  only  now  beginning  to  realize  the 
extent  to  which  the  mind  reacts  upon  the 
body  ;  therefore  to  go  with  such  ills  with 
either  a  doubting  or  an  indifferent  mind 
would  be  fatal.  No  cure  could  then  be 
effected.  And  this  is  true  of  sin.  The  cure 
of  it  can  only  be  effected  by  the  co-operation 
of  our  wills,  and  the  exercise  of  our  trust  ; 
without  this  the  whole  thing  would  be 
unintelligent,  it  would  be  entirely  without 
intrinsic  value. 

Along  with  this  there  must  be  submis 
sion.  We  must  "  do  the  will  "  of  the  Phy 
sician,  we  must  obey  His  commands,  we  must 
submit  ourselves  to  His  direction  ;  without 
this  submission  it  is  useless  either  to  go  to 
the  Physician  or  to  expect  a  cure.  The 
conditions,  therefore,  that  Christ  lays  down 
are  these — we  must  trust  Him,  and  submit 
ourselves  to  Him  wholly  and  unreservedly. 
When  this  is  done  then  He  saves.  He  lifts 
us  into  contact  with  Himself,  He  makes  us 
one  with  Him.  Then  that  boundless  Life 
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which  is  in  Him  enters  through  our  commu 
nion  with  Him  into  us,  old  things  pass  away, 
and  we  are  created  anew.  "  I  live,"  cried 
Paul,  "  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  that  liveth  in 
me,"  and  this  is  the  whole  meaning  of  salva 
tion,  it  is  Christ  living  in  us,  and  we  in 
Him.  Contact  with  Him  infects  us,  waves 
of  spiritual  life  and  power  flowing  from 
Him  enter  into  us  and  make  us  one  with 
Him.  "  Because  I  live,"  said  Christ,  "  ye 
shall  live  also" 

Let  no  one  say,  now,  that  though  conscious 
of  sin,  he  has  not  faith  enough  to  come  to 
Christ.  All  life  is  an  education  in  faith,  and 
our  continuing  in  sin  comes  not  through 
inability  to  come  to  Christ,  but  Refusal. 
Finally  let  us  remember  this — for  the  coun 
teracting  of  disease,  and  the  saving  of  the 
soul,  there  is  only  one  formula  ! — 

"  He  that  hath  the  SON  hath  LIFE." 
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And  Jesus  answered  them  saying  ;  The  hour  is  come 
that  the  Son  of  Man  should  be  glorified.  Verily,  verily, 
I  say  unto  you,  Except  a  grain  of  wheat  fall  into  the 
ground  and  die,  it  abidcth  alone  ;  but  if  it  die,  it 
bringeth  forth  much  fruit.  —  JOHN  xii.  23-24. 


here  is  referring  to  His  death, 
and  the  significant  thing  is  that  He 
explains  it  as  obedience  to  a  law.  What 
He  seems  to  imply  is,  that  His  sacrifice 
of  Himself  was  a  necessity  ;  that  His  Cross, 
therefore,  does  not  stand  as  a  thing  apart 
but  as  an  interpretation  of  something  rooted 
in  the  heart  of  the  world  ;  that  in  laying 
down  His  life  He  was  giving  supreme  utter 
ance  to  a  law  that  was  universally  opera 
tive. 

Now  if  this  be  true,  it  has  certain  obvious 
and  unmistakable  lessons  for  us.  Christ's 
death  upon  the  Cross  is  at  once  lifted  out 
of  that  hazy  region  of  uncertainty  where  in 
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many  minds  it  exists ;  it  becomes  at  once 
noble  and  inevitable.  And  something  like 
this  is  required  if  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  is 
not  to  pass  into  the  region  of  tearful  senti 
ment  or  enfeebling  doubt.  The  old  con 
ception  that  the  Cross  was  demanded  to 
appease  the  wrath  of  an  angry  God,  is 
dead.  It  is  almost  incredible  that  anyone 
who  had  read  the  Gospels  with  even  average 
intelligence  could  have  believed  it.  The 
extinction  of  a  belief,  however,  it  matters 
not  how  erroneous  that  belief  may  be,  tends 
to  loosen  all  belief,  and  nothing  is  so  hard 
to-day  as  to  convince  men  of  the  need  of 
the  Cross.  It  appears  to  many  uncalled 
for.  To  others  it  appears  inefficacious. 
While,  to  many  who  are  orthodox  and  devout, 
the  most  they  can  make  of  it  is,  to  regard  it 
as  a  mystery  too  deep  to  be  explained,  but 
too  necessary  to  be  doubted. 

Now  if,  as  Christ  explains,  His  death  is  a 
supreme  interpretation  of  a  law  deep-rooted 
in  life,  if  it  is  a  necessity  springing  from 
obedience  to  law,  if  it  is  something,  not 
casual,  or  haphazard,  but  inevitable  to 
His  holy  and  pure  Being,  then  we  may 
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not  understand  all  that  the  Cross  means, 
but  we  ought  at  least  to  find  some  sure  foot 
hold  for  our  faith. 

Let  us  see,  then,  if  there  is  such  a  law,  a 
law  of  sacrifice,  which,  operating  in  other 
spheres,  will  lead  us  to  the  Cross  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  help  us  to  interpret  it. 


SACRIFICE  AND  LIFE'S  ENRICHMENTS 

IT  is  clear  that  there  is  such  a  law  in  Nature. 
Christ  Himself  points  it  out.  "  Except 
a  grain  of  wheat  fall  into  the  ground,  and 
die,  it  abideth  alone  ;  but  if  it  die,  it  bringeth 
forth  much  fruit."  Here  is  this  grain  of  corn 
lying  in  a  granary.  While  it  lies  there  it 
is  of  no  value  to  the  world,  it  may  as  well 
be  non-existent,  it  is  not  fulfilling  its  des 
tiny.  Take  it  out  of  the  granary,  however, 
and  cast  it  into  the  earth.  There  it  per 
ishes,  it  sacrifices  itself,  yet  its  sacrifice  is 
not  in  vain.  Out  of  this  giving  of  itself 
there  springs  forth  life ;  and  from  this  life 

L.U.L.  C 
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fruitfulness,  and  from  this  fruitfulness  salva 
tion  to  man. 

Now  this  which  is  true  of  the  grain  of  corn 
is  true  of  all  living  things  in  Nature. 
Nothing  is  created  for  itself.  Nothing  that 
lives  fulfils  the  object  of  its  life  if  it  live  for 
itself.  All  things  live  for  others.  Deep 
down  in  the  very  heart  of  Nature,  in  the 
very  construction  of  the  Universe,  God  has 
written  this  law  of  sacrifice.  The  glorious 
orb  of  heaven  ceaselessly  pours  forth  its 
light,  it  empties  itself  of  heavenly  glory  and 
so  gives  life  to  the  world ;  but  the  meanest 
insect  that  crawls  the  earth  feels  also  in  its 
feeble  instincts  the  pulsations  of  this  great 
law,  and  answers  with  its  sacrifice. 

In  heaven  or  earth,  by  will  or  nature 

Nought  lives  for  self  !— All,  All— 

The  sun  which  only  shines  to  light  a  world — 

The  clouds,  whose  glory  is  to  die  in  showers — 

The  fleeting  streams,  who  in  their  ocean-graves 

Flee  the  decay  of  stagnant  self-content — 

The  oak,  ennobled  by  the  shipwright's  axe — 

The  soil  which  yields  its  marrow  to  the  flower — 

The  flower,  which  feeds  a  thousand  velvet  worms, 

Born  only  to  be  a  prey  for  every  bird — 

All  spend  themselves  for  others  ! 

It  is  not  in  Nature  only,  however,  that 
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we  find  this  law  at  work.  As  we  mount 
higher  and  higher  in  the  scale  of  being  we 
see  it  take  on  ever  loftier  expression. 

Let  us  look  at  it  as  it  operates  in  society. 
We  live  as  members  of  what  we  call  a 
civilized  society.  In  that  society  there  are 
certain  laws  which  govern  its  life,  which 
in  fact  hold  it  together.  Examine  these 
and  you  will  see  that  without  this  law  of 
sacrifice,  society  could  not  exist. 

As  members  of  society,  for  instance,  we 
are  bound  to  sacrifice  for  the  common  good. 
No  man  makes  his  own  boots,  tans  his  own 
leather,  weaves  his  own  cloth,  builds  his 
own  house,  sows  his  own  seed,  grinds  his 
own  corn,  prints  his  own  books,  writes  his 
own  daily  newspaper.  Instead  of  this  a 
man  gives  his  strength,  his  labour  for  the 
good  of  others.  He  cannot  live  for  himself 
alone.  He  gains  a  higher  comfort,  a  wider 
knowledge,  a  more  complete  life,  not  by 
living  for  himself,  but  by  living  for  others, 
by  giving  his  share  into  the  common  pos 
session.  He  is  not  poorer  by  his  sacrifice, 
but  richer.  And  all  that  we  get  back  from 
this  common  store  is  given  us  as  the  sacri- 
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fice  of  human  life,  so  that  you  may  enter 
a  market  and  looking  round  on  all  it  has  to 
offer,  say,  "  All  this  has  been  won  by  the 
sacrifice  of  men.  This  flour  has  been  sown 
for  me  in  far-off  lands,  and  men  have 
wrought  to  till  the  soil,  bear  the  grain,  and 
carry  it  from  its  distant  port,  that  I  may  live. 
Before  this  fish  could  be  brought  here,  brave 
fishermen  have  had  to  leave  their  homes, 
and  plunging  into  the  darkness  and  the 
storm,  have  battled  with  the  tempest, 
endangering  their  lives,  that  I  may  live.  For 
this  coal  which  will  warm  my  hearth  men 
have  had  at  the  peril  of  their  lives  to  go 
down  into  the  dark  underworld,  and  toil 
and  sweat  in  a  stifling  atmosphere,  and  amid 
foul  gases,  that  I  may  be  kept  warm.  For 
this  cloth  a  thousand  agencies  have  been  at 
work,  fires  have  been  lighted,  a  thousand 
machines  have  whirled,  a  thousand  hands 
have  toiled,  that  I  may  be  defended  from 
the  winter's  cold."  So  over  every  market, 
however  commonplace  it  may  seem  to  the 
dull  and  unenlightened  eye,  there  might  be 
written  these  mysterious  words  :  "All  things 
here  contained  have  been  won  through  the 
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sacrifice  of  human  lives."  And  so  inevit 
able  is  this  law  in  its  working,  that  if  one 
of  us  were  to  cut  himself  off  from  this 
common  life  of  sacrifice,  and  seek  to  isolate 
himself,  or  to  save  his  own  life,  he  would  in 
a  deep  and  true  sense  of  the  word  lose  it. 

Not  only  in  Nature,  therefore,  is  this  the 
law  of  higher  life,  but  in  all  the  complex 
social  conditions  around  us  under  which 
men  combine  for  their  safety  and  enrich 
ment,  we  see  this  law  of  sacrifice  the  funda 
mental  law  of  being. 

But  it  may  be  said,  "It  is  true  that  in 
organized  society  there  is  this  law  of  sacri 
fice,  that  no  man  can  live  unto  himself, 
that  if  he  isolate  his  life  he  in  a  deep  and 
true  sense  loses  it,  but  there  is  little  con 
scious  sacrifice  here.  The  sacrifice  has  a 
selfish  end  in  view.  For,  the  fishermen, 
the  miner,  the  commercial  man  while  sacri 
ficing  himself,  aims  at  self-enrichment." 
And  this,  of  course,  is  true.  All  that  is 
claimed,  however,  is  that  in  germ  the  law 
is  in  operation  as  the  very  basis  of  society, 
that  it  exists  as  a  necessity  of  civilization 
and  social  well-being.  The  question  there- 
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fore  now  arises,  can  we  trace  this  law  in 
higher  spheres  of  operation  ?  Are  there 
conditions  in  which  the  law  of  sacrifice 
works  unselfishly  ?  Are  there  higher  spheres 
of  human  conduct  where  men  are  found 
sacrificing  themselves  for  no  purpose  of 
self-interest,  but  actuated  by  pure  motives 
of  self-denial  ? 

It  is  not  difficult  to  answer  that  question 
bravely  in  the  affirmative.  Human  nature 
can  rise  to  great  heights  of  self-sacrifice, 
and  does  so  where  there  is  present  in  the 
heart— 

II 

THE  INSPIRATION  OF  LOVE 

Is  it  not  Tennyson  who  beautifully  says  : — 

Love  takes  up  the  harp  of  life, 
Strikes  on  all  the  chords  with  might, 
Strikes  the  chord  of  Self 
Which  flits  in  music  out  of  sight : 

How  nobly  true  this  is.  Wherever  love 
arrives  it  awakens  the  disposition  to  sacrifice. 
And  this  may  be  seen  in  two  realms  :— 

1.  Love  of  Country. 

the   message  was  flashed  through 
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the  British  Fleet  at  Trafalgar,  "  England 
expects  every  man  this  day  to  do  his  duty," 
what  did  that  word  "  duty  "  mean  to  those 
who  read  it  ?  It  meant  willingness  to  lay 
down  their  lives  for  England's  sake.  Suppose 
now  that  instead  of  with  a  glowing  response 
this  appeal  had  been  met  with  a  sullen  dis 
regard.  Suppose  that  the  sailors  of  the 
Fleet  on  that  memorable  day  had  replied  :— 
"  What  is  England  to  us  ?  Why  should  we 
sacrifice  ourselves  ?  ':  and  saying  this  had 
flung  down  their  arms,  and  refused  the 
fight ;  would  not  the  heart  of  every  true 
man  burn  with  indignation  at  so  craven  a 
spirit  ?  But  what  is  it  that  tells  you  this 
is  a  craven  spirit  ?  It  is  the  recognition  of 
the  law  of  self-sacrifice.  And  even  to  the 
dullest  heart  there  must  have  come  that 
day  some  sense  of  the  greatness  of  the  appeal 
and  the  splendour  of  response.  Men  who 
at  other  times,  perhaps,  were  dull,  or  even 
besotted,  rose  in  that  hour  to  feel  the  breath 
of  the  heroic.  The  fire  of  something  divine 
flashed  in  their  eyes  and  bounded  in  their 
hearts. 

Is  it  not  now  just  this  grandeur  of  the 
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heroic  element  in  life  which  stirs  our  blood 
when  we  read  the  lives  of  the  great  and 
the  good  ?  But  what  made  them  great 
and  good  ?  In  every  case  the  power  to 
sacrifice.  Without  this  there  is  no  heroic 
life,  no  goodness,  no  greatness.  Nor  are 
we  as  a  nation  without  our  long  roll-call 
of  heroes.  What  man  of  us  can  enter 
Westminster  Abbey,  look  round  on  the 
tombstones,  and  not  feel  a  thrill  of  pride  ? 
For  there  lie  buried  men  who  have  made 
this  country  great.  Upon  these  stones  are 
enshrined  the  names  of  philanthropists  who 
have  struggled  for  the  emancipation  of  the 
oppressed,  patriots  who  have  poured  out 
their  life's  blood  for  their  country's  honour, 
martyrs  who  have  given  all  that  life  holds 
dear  for  the  sacred  cause  of  truth.  And 
what  is  the  secret  of  their  greatness  ?  This 
— that  they  did  not  live  for  themselves, 
that  they  were  willing  to  lay  down  their 
lives  for  others. 

So  then  the  blessings  which  are  ours  to 
day  are  ours  through  sacrifice.  We  are 
all  reaping  to-day  where  we  beslowed  no 
labour.  The  priceless  privileges  of  freedom, 
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of  public  and  private  security,  of  justice, 
and  good-government,  are  ours,  not  through 
anything  that  we  have  done,  but  through  the 
sacrifice  of  the  lives  that  have  gone  before 
us.  To  produce  the  rich  and  varied  life 
around  us  to-day,  to  secure  for  us  its  price 
less  privileges,  men  have  struggled  and  fought 
and  poured  out  their  life's  blood.  No  good 
has  ever  been  gained  without  conflict,  no 
great  benefit  has  ever  been  bestowed  upon 
the  human  race  without  sacrifice.  Nor  have 
these  men  themselves  reaped  the  harvest 
of  the  good  seed  they  have  sown.  Many 
of  them  died  before  they  saw  the  abuses 
against  which  they  fought  removed  ;  many 
of  them  have  passed  away  before  the  schemes 
for  which  they  gave  their  heart's  blood  were 
accomplished.  For  us  they  sacrificed  them 
selves.  For  us  they  struggled  and  fought, 
and  did  battle  against  ignorance,  and  error, 
and  evil.  They  longed  to  see  our  day,  but 
they  never  saw  it.  They  all  died  in  faith, 
not  having  inherited  the  promises,  but  seeing 
them,  and  hailing  them  as  afar  off.  They 
perished,  but  they  did  not  perish  in  vain. 
They  live  again  in  all  that  is  noblest  in  the 
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nation's  life,  handing  on  to  us  the  priceless 
inheritance  of  their  sacrifice,  and  the  exam 
ple  and  inspiration  of  their  lives. 

The  second  realm  where  we  can  see  this 
law  of  sacrifice  rising  to  great  heights  of 
unselfishness  is  in  the 

Love  of  Home. 

The  foundation  of  home  life  is  sacrifice. 
No  harmony  is  possible  without  it ;  no  home 
can  exist  in  anything  but  name  where 
sacrifice  is  not  the  daily  law  of  conduct. 
How  many  and  how  beautiful,  for  instance, 
are  the  sacrifices  parents  make  for  their 
children's  sakes.  The  mother  goes  down 
to  the  shadowy  gates  of  death  to  bring  her 
little  one  into  the  world,  and  when  she  hears 
the  wail  of  her  first-born  there  leaps  into  her 
heart  that  sacrificial  love  which  moves  in 
the  mystic  heart  of  the  world,  and  which  lives 
for  ever  in  the  heart  of  God.  Maeterlinck 
in  his  "Blue  Bird  "  puts  the  Joy  of  Maternal 
Love  highest  in  the  Palace  of  Happiness. 
"  All  mothers  are  rich  when  they  love  their 
children.  .  .  .  There  are  no  poor  mothers, 
no  ugly  ones,  no  old  ones.  .  .  .  Their  love 
is  always  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the 
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Joys.  .  .  .  And,  when  they  seem  most  sad, 
it  needs  but  a  kiss  which  they  receive  or 
give  to  turn  all  their  tears  to  stars  in  the 
depth  of  their  eyes."  So  through  the  peril 
ous  days  of  infancy,  through  the  years  of 
childhood,  of  youth,  yea,  through  all  the 
days  of  life,  that  love  pursues  her  child 
without  complaint  of  all  the  sacrifice  she 
has  had  to  make,  rather  rejoicing  in  it ;  for 
love  has  that  magic  touch  which  changes 
the  hard  way  of  self-denial  into  a  way  of 
stars  and  of  shining  dreams. 

The  father,  too,  in  so  far  as  he  is  true  to 
what  is  best,  responds  each  day  of  his  life  to 
this  great  law.  He  goes  out  to  his  labour 
in  the  morning  it  may  be,  he  struggles  hard 
throughout  the  day,  often  amid  uncongenial 
surroundings,  and  with  uncongenial  tasks, 
he  comes  home  exhausted,  frequently 
depressed.  In  other  ways,  too,  he  has  to 
accept  the  burden  of  anxiety  and  care,  he 
must  deny  himself,  and  carry  his  cross.  Once 
on  the  bridge  of  a  steamer  in  a  wild  night 
on  the  North  Sea  the  writer  commiserated 
with  the  Captain  on  the  hardships  of  his  life, 
and  expressed  surprise  that  he  continued 
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to  endure  it.  "  I  would  not  be  here  for 
a  single  day  longer,"  he  replied,  "  were  it 
not  for  the  sake  of  my  wife  and  children  at 
home."  Standing  there  upon  the  sea-lashed 
bridge,  enduring  the  cold  of  the  biting  wind, 
battling  with  the  fury  of  the  gale,  he  was 
obeying  in  some  dim  way  that  great  law 
which  lies  deep  in  the  heart  of  the  world. 

Here  then  we  see  this  law  of  sacrifice  work 
ing  in  higher  realms,  and  as  it  ascends  becom 
ing  more  imperative.  The  higher  men  reach, 
the  more  do  they  feel  its  compulsion.  The 
nobler  the  life,  the  more  willingness  will 
there  be  to  sacrifice.  The  nearer  men 
approach  to  the  divine  life,  so,  it  is  clear,  do 
they  become  willing  to  lay  down  their  lives 
for  others. 


Ill 

THE  SACRIFICE  OF  THE  CROSS 

SUPPOSE,  now,  that  we  accept  the  statement 
that  God  in  love  for  the  world  sent  His  Son 
into  it,  that  Christ  for  our  sakes  became 
man,  and  lived  our  life,  what  sort  of  a  life 
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should  we  expect  such  to  be  ?  The  answer 
is  inevitable.  We  should  expect  it  to  be  a 
life  of  perfect  sacrifice.  We  should  expect 
this,  first,  because  we  believe  that  God  is 
Holy  Love,  and  if  so  then  Sacrificial  Love, 
for  it  is  sacrifice  which  is  love's  divinest 
quality.  And  second,  since  the  nearer 
we  approach  to  the  divine,  the  more  im 
perative  does  the  sacrifice  of  self  for  others 
become,  so  when  we  reach  the  divine, 
the  necessity  of,  and  willingness  to  sacri 
fice,  must  sweep  everything  else  aside,  and 
display  itself  in  matchless  and  awful  glory. 

Casting  suppositions  now  aside,  did  Christ, 
let  us  ask,  fulfil  these  expectations  ? 

He  fulfilled  them  in  His  life.  One  of  the 
constant  mistakes  we  make  when  speaking 
of  Christ's  sacrifice  is  to  limit  it  to  the  few 
hours  He  spent  upon  the  Cross.  Christ's 
whole  life  was  a  life  of  sacrifice.  He  could 
never  have  died  for  others  if  He  had  not  lived 
for  others.  "  The  foxes  have  holes,  and  the 
birds  of  the  air  have  nests,"  He  said  in  a 
passage  of  infinite  and  pathetic  beauty,  "  but 
the  Son  of  Man  hath  not  where  to  lay  His 
head."  In  His  life  all  was  for  love,  and 
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because  for  love  then  "  nothing  for  reward." 
He  fulfilled  them  in  His  death.  It  is  at 
the  Cross  that  obedience  to  the  law  of  sacri 
ficial  love  reaches  its  triumphant,  but  to  us, 
awful  heights.  For  the  Cross  was  inevitable. 

Firstly,  it  was  inevitable  because  of 
the  evil  in  man.  Whenever  Christ  had 
come  it  would  not  have  mattered — whether 
in  the  first  century  or  the  twentieth — He 
would  always  have  been  hated  and  perse 
cuted,  He  would  have  been  rejected  and 
despised,  He  would  have  died  an  outcast 
at  the  hands  of  evil  men.  Not  that  His 
death  would  at  all  times  have  been  accom 
plished  by  nailing  His  hands  and  His  feet 
on  two  transverse  beams  of  wood.  We  make 
too  much  of  the  method  of  His  death.  The 
Cross  has  no  efficacy  in  itself,  the  method 
by  which  Christ  was  put  to  death  was  acci 
dental  and  local.  It  is  not  the  method  which 
is  vital,  but  the  fact.  And  the  fact  would 
have  been  the  same  whenever  Christ  had 
appeared.  The  world  has  no  room  for  such 
a  life  as  Christ  lived,  for  such  a  laying  bare 
of  the  secrets  of  men's  lives.  Such  a  life 
challenges  the  whole  realm  of  evil,  and 
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arouses  a  malignity  which  death  alone  can 

appease.     Was  it  not  said  of  Voltaire  that 

he  hated   Christianity   so   much   that  if  he 

had  met  Christ  on  the  street  he  would  have 

struck  Him  ?     This  may  have  been  true  of 

Voltaire  or  it  may  not,  but  whether  or  not 

it  is  at  least  true  of  something  in  the  human 

heart.     Holiness    such    as    that    of    Christ's 

rouses  in  evil  men  a  blood  frenzy.     "  Away 

with    Him !     Crucify    Him !  "    would    have 

been  the  cry  wherever  Christ  had  appeared 

— whether  in  Jerusalem,  or  Paris,  or  London. 

Secondly,  the  Cross  was  inevitable  because 

of  the  love  of  Christ.     When,  looking  down 

upon  the  multitude,  and  seeing  them  "  beaten 

down  and  scattered  abroad  as  shepherdless 

sheep,"     Christ     said,     "  I    will     be     their 

Shepherd,"  He    voluntarily  took  upon  His 

shoulders  the  Cross,   and  turned  His  Face 

to  Calvary.     For   there   is  no  other  way  of 

saving    men    except   by   giving   oneself   for 

them.     "  The  great  mystery  of  the  idea  of 

sacrifice  which  has  been  manifested  as  one 

united  and  solemn  instinct  by  all  thoughtful 

races   since   the   world   became   peopled,    is 

founded  on  the  sacred  truths  .  .  .  that  you 
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cannot  save  men  from  death  but  by  facing 
it  for  them,  nor  from  sin  but  by  resisting 
it  for  them,'5  says  Ruskin.  That  is  why 
the  Cross  was  inevitable  to  Christ.  He 
could  not  save  others  and  save  Himself  at 
the  same  time ;  if  He  came  to  rescue  man 
from  sin  then  He  could  only  do  this  by 
bearing  it  for  them.  He  saved  others  and 
because  of  this  He  could  not  save  Himself. 
The  compulsion  of  the  Cross,  thus,  did  not 
come  from  without.  Christ  could  have 
escaped  from  His  enemies  had  He  chosen. 
But  He  could  not  escape  from  Himself. 
He  loved  and  therefore  gave,  for  that  is  love's 
way,  but  more  than  this  He  loved  and  gave 
Himself,  and  still  more  than  this  He  loved 
and  gave  Himself  for  the  ungodly.  This  is 
the  utmost  reach  of  love,  it  is  love  lifted  into 
the  divine. 

The  death  of  Christ,  thus,  was  not  an 
accident  such  as  might  befall  a  reformer. 
It  was  a  divine  fulfilling  of  the  highest  law. 
And  because  a  divine  fulfilling,  it  is  also  a 
revelation — a  revelation  of  the  infinite  love 
of  God,  and  of  the  inner  nature  of  sin.  Thus 
the  Cross  while  glorifying  the  one  unmasks 
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the  other.  It  discloses  to  the  sinner  at  once 
the  depth  of  his  sin,  and  the  way  of  escape. 
It  offers  to  the  penitent  a  new  life  of  purity 
and  blessedness.  Stricken  and  diseased 
men  come  to  it,  and  yielding  to  its  appeal, 
find  peace.  At  last,  then,  and  in  the  Cross 
of  Christ,  we  find  that  law  of  sacrifice  which 
we  have  seen  working  dimly  and  prophetically 
in  nature,  and  in  the  lives  of  men,  triumph 
antly  and  gloriously  fulfilled. 

If,  now,  this  is  true,  then  it  is  useless  for 
us  any  longer  to  say  that  we  cannot  under 
stand  the  necessity  of  the  Cross,  or  why 
Christ  should  have  laid  down  His  life  for  us. 
If  power  to  sacrifice  is  the  test  of  the  highest 
life,  if  the  nearer  one  approaches  to  the  divine 
the  more  willing  is  he  to  lay  down  his  life 
for  others,  then  why  should  we  say  that  we 
cannot  understand  why  Christ  should  have 
laid  down  His  life  for  others  ?  Love  was  the 
necessity,  a  love  so  deep,  so  divine,  that  it 
knew  no  constraint,  no  limit,  but  poured 
itself  out  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the 
Cross. 


L.U.L. 
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IV 

LOVE'S  PERPETUAL  MINISTRY 

STANDING  now  on  the  heights  of  Calvary 
we  can  see  how  the  light  which  comes  from 
the  Cross  streams  upward,  revealing  to  us 
the  love  of  God,  and  downward,  revealing 
to  us  the  duty  of  man. 

First  in  its  upward  revelation  it  discloses 
that  sacrificial  love  lives  for  ever  in  the 
heart  of  God.  One  of  the  mysterious  state 
ments  of  Scripture  is  that  the  Lamb  was 
slain  "  from  the  foundations  of  the  world." 
We  grope  our  way  here  amid  impenetrable 
mysteries,  but  the  least  these  words  can  mean 
is,  that  the  Cross  lay  as  a  necessity  upon 
the  heart  of  God  from  the  beginning.  And 
in  those  moments  when  the  veil  which  hides 
from  us  the  eternal  purpose  is  rent,  when 
the  love  of  God  is  displayed  to  us,  it  reveals 
itself  in  sacrifice.  "  God  loved  the  world, 
and  gave."  "  Herein  is  love,  not  that  wre 
loved  God,  but  that  He  loved  us,  and  sent 
His  Son."  Awred  as  we  are  by  this  thought 
the  awe  deepens  when  we  realize  that  Christ 
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knows  no  other  love  than  this.  lc  I  lay  down 
My  life  of  Myself."  "  I  give  My  life  for 
the  sheep."  This  is  the  awful  mystery  of 
the  Cross.  There,  stretched  on  its  rude 
beams,  almighty  God  reveals  Himself  in 
Christ  as  dying  to  save  ! 

Standing  at  the  Cross  we  next  can  see  how 
its  light  falling  upon  the  life  of  man  inspires 
and  glorifies  it.  Even  in  primitive  con 
ditions,  and  amid  savage  surroundings,  men 
have  dimly  realized  sacrifice  to  be  a  law  of 
life.  Slowly  groping  its  way  through  count 
less  ages  this  conviction  has  become  enriched 
as  man  has  ascended  in  the  scale  of  being. 
Now  at  last  man  has  come  to  the  goal  of 
his  long  pilgrimage.  He  has  come  to  a 
place  called  Calvary,  and  standing  at  the 
Cross  of  Christ,  realizes  what  all  these 
mysterious  gropings  and  prophecies  mean. 
He  sees  there  sacrifice  triumphant  in  the 
heart  of  God,  and  glorifying  itself  in  the 
salvation  of  man.  And  there  humanity 
learns  the  deepest  lesson  of  its  own  life— 
that  it  can  only  be  exalted  by  a  Cross. 
"  If  any  man  would  be  My  disciple  let  him 
deny  himself,  and  take  up  his  cross,  and 
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follow  Me."  The  life  that  fails  here,  fails 
everywhere.  To  crucify  self,  that  is  to  be 
made  one  with  Christ,  and  one  with  God. 
"  My  idea  of  Heaven,"  said  Tennyson,  "  is 
the  perpetual  ministry  of  one  soul  to 
another."  But  this  is  Christ's  idea  of  dis- 
cipleship  on  earth.  Test  your  life  thus,  not 
by  what  you  have,  but  by  what  you  give  ; 
not  by  your  success,  but  by  your  sacrifice. 
For  to  sacrifice  your  life — that  is  to  save 
it. 

0  Cross,  that  liftest  up  my  head, 

1  dare  not  ask  to  fly  from  thee  ; 
I  lay  in  dust  life's  glory  dead, 

And  from  the  grave  there  blossoms  red 
Life  that  shall  endless  be. 


THE  LAAV  OF  RECOMPENSE 

Be  not  deceived  ;  God  is  not  mocked  :  for  what 
soever  a  man  sowcth  that  shall  he  also  reap.  For 
he  that  sowcth  to  the  flesh  shall  of  the  flesh  reap  corrup 
tion  ;  but  he  that  soweth  to  the  Spirit  shall  of  the 
Spirit  reap  life  everlasting. — GAL.  vi.  7-8. 

THIS  law  in  its  workings  may  be  recog 
nized  under  different  titles.  It  may 
be  called  the  Law  of  Retaliation,  or  the  Law 
of  Retribution.  Such  titles,  however,  imply 
that  in  its  operations  the  law  works  only 
in  the  life  of  the  evil-doer.  Its  merciless 
judgments  are  heard  in  the  thunderings 
of  the  old  precept — an  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a 
tooth  for  a  tooth ;  or  from  the  iron  lips  of 
the  Eumenides— 

Blood  for  blood,  and  blow  for  blow, 
Thou  shalt  reap  as  thou  dost  sow  : 

or  they  can  be  read  in  the  cold  and  unim- 
passioned  pages  of  a  modern  scientific  manual 
dealing  with  the  laws  of  cause  and  effect. 

47 
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To  study  the  law  aright,  however,  it  must 
be  studied  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  seen  operat 
ing  in  the  life  of  the  well-doer  also,  and  in 
connexion  with  the  mitigating  and  restrain 
ing  forces  which  Christianity  brings  to  bear 
upon  it.  We  propose  to  consider  it,  there 
fore,  under  the  wider  title  of  the  Law  of 
Recompense,  and  no  more  complete  state 
ment  of  its  workings  could  be  conceived 
than  that  which  the  text  gives  : — "  Be  not 
deceived ;  God  is  not  mocked  :  for  whatso 
ever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap. 
For  he  that  soweth  to  the  flesh  shall  of  the 
flesh  reap  corruption  ;  but  he  that  soweth 
to  the  Spirit  shall  of  the  Spirit  reap  life 
everlasting." 

I 
THE   LAW  OF  THE  HARVEST 

FIRST  of  all  the  use  of  these  words  "  sow  " 
and  "reap"  carries  us  back  to  Nature,  and 
to  the  operations  of  this  law  in  the  natural 
world.  In  the  spring-time  the  farmer  goes 
out  to  his  fields  lying  brown  and  bare. 
Thrusting  his  hands  into  the  seed-basket 
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he  fills  them  with  the  seed,  which  he  scatters 
broadcast  over  the  soil.  Days  and  weeks 
pass,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  the  seed-sowing 
were  in  vain.  But  the  universal  experience 
of  man  goes  to  prove  that  there  can  be  no 
sowing  without  reaping.  The  farmer  knows 
that  through  his  industry,  through  his 
scattering  of  the  seed,  this  barren  field  shall 
become  a  treasury  of  golden  grain.  The 
time  of  the  harvest  may  be  delayed  ;  the 
extent  of  it  may  be  affected  by  the  nature 
of  the  soil,  by  the  character  and  amount  of 
the  seed,  and  by  the  fluctuations  of  the 
weather,  but  sooner  or  later  he  knows  that 
the  seed  sown  shall  bear  fruit.  There  can 
be  no  sowing  without  reaping. 

This  Law  of  Recompense  in  Nature,  as 
seen  in  this  primitive  industry  of  the  soil, 
has  its  analogy  in  life.  A  like  experience 
has  taught  mankind  that  human  society, 
and  individual  character,  resemble  the  soil 
in  this  respect — seeds  may  be  sown  in  them 
also,  and  a  reaping  follows  the  sowing. 
"  Sow  a  deed,"  it  has  been  said,  "  and  you 
reap  a  habit ;  sow  a  habit,  and  you  reap  a 
character ;  sow  a  character,  and  you  reap 
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a  destiny."     In  this  respect  we  are  all  sowing 
and  reaping. 

The  use  of  this  term  "  sowing "  and 
"  reaping "  to  express  a  fact  of  universal 
experience  is  found  in  all  literature.  Our 
Lord  used  it  in  the  parables  of  the  "  Wheat 
and  the  Tares,"  and  of  the  "  Sower  "  ;  it 
is  constantly  used  by  Paul  and  the  other 
apostles,  and  in  various  parts  of  Scripture. 
So  apt  and  true  is  the  analogy  that  it  has 
imprinted  itself  upon  our  current  speech. 
We  speak  of  "  disseminating  "  opinions,  of 
a  "  seminal  "  thought,  and  a  place  where 
the  seeds  of  education  are  sown  we  call  a 
"  seminary." 

Here,  then,  is  the  first  fact  we  must 
clearly  realize — as  the  seed  sown  in  the  soil 
brings  forth  its  harvest,  so  the  words  we 
speak,  the  thoughts  we  think,  the  deeds  we 
do,  are  seeds  sown  in  our  lives.  None  of 
them  can  be  said  to  be  lost.  We  may  not 
be  able  to  trace  each  in  the  fruit  it  bears 
in  our  lives  any  more  than  we  can  trace  the 
fruit  of  each  seed  sown  in  a  harvest  field, 
but  at  each  moment  our  characters  are  the 
accumulated  results  of  the  seeds  sown  in 
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them.  Every  thought  reacts  in  some  way 
upon  the  mind,  every  deed  is  a  seed  sown 
in  our  characters.  If  the  thought  or  the 
deed  be  evil,  then  there  is  no  escaping  the 
harvest.  The  harvest  of  every  sin  is  con 
tained  in  the  sin  itself.  Sow  it,  and  the 
penalty  at  once  begins  to  bear  fruit.  The 
harvest  may  come  quickly,  or  it  may  be 
long  delayed ;  the  reaping  may  come  in 
this  life,  or  be  delayed  until  the  life  to  come, 
but  the  one  thing  which  is  impossible  is  to 
escape.  There  can  be  no  sowing  without 
reaping. 

The  deeds  we  do,  the  words  we  say, 

Into  still  air  they  seem  to  fleet. 

We  count  them  ever  past, 

But  they  shall  last, 

In  the  dread  Judgment  they  and  we  shall  meet. 

But  while  there  is  a  terrible  side  to  this 
law  which  it  would  be  folly  to  minimize, 
it  is  not  all  terror.  There  is  another  side 
which  in  the  consideration  of  the  workings 
of  this  law  should  never  be  forgotten.  The 
good  we  do  does  not  perish  any  more  than  the 
evil.  It,  too,  bears  its  harvest,  only  its 
harvest  is  blessedness.  And  because  good 
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is  more  potent  than  evil  its  harvest  is  more 
abundant,  its  fruit  more  lasting.  No  deed 
of  love  or  pity  perishes  ;  no  act  of  compas 
sion  is  in  vain  ;  no  seed  of  humble  duty 
done  in  the  spirit  of  sacrifice  falls  fruitless. 
All  these  ripen  and  bear  their  own  blessed 
and  abundant  harvest  in  our  lives. 

This,  then,  is  the  law  of  the  harvest.  We 
reap  as  we  have  sown.  In  the  field  of  des 
tiny  we  cannot  sow  without  reaping.  Be 
not  deceived,  therefore  ;  God  is  not  mocked. 
His  lawrs  can  never  be  broken. 

II 

THE  RECOMPENSE  OF  REWARD 

LET  us  turn  now  to  the  second  fact  stated 
in  the  text  regarding  the  operations  of  this 
law.  This  second  fact  is  that  not  only  is 
there  a  harvest  to  every  sowing,  but  that 
each  seed  has  its  own  harvest,  its  own  "  re 
compense  of  reward."  "  God  is  not  mocked," 
says  the  text,  "  for  whatsoever  a  man  sow- 
eth,  that  shall  he  also  reap."  The  emphasis 
is  on  the  that — it  means  that,  and  no  other. 
The  farmer,  for  instance,  when  he  goes 
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out  in  the  spring-time  to  sow  wheat  is  not 
in  terror  lest  when  the  seed  grows  up  it  will 
turn  out  tares.  He  knows  that  if  he  sows 
wheat  he  shall  reap  wheat — that  and  nothing 
but  that.  If  he  finds  tares  then  he  knows 
that  he  must  have  sown  tares.  Never  has 
it  been  known,  never  will  it  be  known,  that 
a  man  sowed  wheat  and  reaped  tares,  or 
sowed  tares  and  reaped  wheat.  There  is 
absolute  surety  and  consistency  in  Nature. 
Nothing  is  haphazard,  no  law  is  ever 
infringed,  never  are  the  laws  of  God  in  their 
operations  doubtful  or  capable  of  being 
arrested.  God  is  not  mocked.  Be  not  de 
ceived,  therefore :  whatsoever  a  man  soweth 
in  a  field,  that  shall  he  also  reap. 

But  this  is  not  the  less  true,  and  the  law 
is  no  less  inviolable,  in  those  other  regions 
where  we  sow  and  reap.  The  student  who 
day  by  day  sows  the  seed  of  patient  study 
reaps  what  he  has  sown  ;  the  gymnast  who 
spends  many  hours  in  the  exercise  of  his 
muscles  gains  the  reward  of  his  industry. 
In  the  one  case  the  harvest  is  reaped  in 
increased  mental  energy,  in  the  other  in 
increased  physical  strength.  The  student 
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by  exercising  his  mind  does  not  gain  strength 
of  muscle,  nor  does  the  gymnast  in  exercis 
ing  his  body  gain  enrichment  of  mind. 
Each  reaps  that  he  has  sown. 

And  this  is  true  of  all  other  realms  of 
human  activity.  It  is  recognized  so  abso 
lutely  that  we  never  conceive  of  it  otherwise. 
The  farmer  sows  wheat,  and  reaps  wheat ; 
the  gardener  sows  grass,  and  he  reaps  grass ; 
the  medical  student  does  not  gain  through 
his  studies  knowledge  in  theology,  but  in 
medicine  ;  the  engineer  does  not  gain  know 
ledge  of  medicine  but  of  mechanics.  Each 
seed  sown  brings  forth  its  own  harvest. 
Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that,  and  that 
only  shall  he  reap. 

A  clear  recognition  of  these  facts  will 
aid  us  now  as  we  enter  into  the  moral  and 
spiritual  sphere,  for  we  know  that  we  must 
take  this  law  of  recompense  with  us,  and 
apply  it  with  the  same  absoluteness  and 
consistency.  It  is  part  of  the  shallow  way 
in  which  men  regard  moral  and  spiritual 
things,  however,  that  when  they  reach  this 
sphere  they  begin  to  fall  asleep,  they  try  to 
convince  themselves  that  the  law  will  not 
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act,  or  they  fail  to  realize  that  in  this  sphere 
it  operates  at  all.  How  frequently,  for 
instance,  we  are  invited  to  discuss  this  point 
of  casuistry  : — "  Is  a  man  ever  justified 
in  doing  evil  that  good  may  come  ?  "  The 
answer  is — "  Fool !  you  never  can  do  evil 
and  good  come  of  it.  Do  you  think  that 
you  can  mock  God  ?  Do  evil,  and  the 
harvest  is  evil,  that,  and  nothing  but  that, 
and  no  alchemy,  or  juggling,  or  casuistry 
will  ever  transmute  it  into  anything  else 
than  evil.  For  whatsoever  a  man  soweth, 
that  shall  he  also  reap." 

Take  another  illustration  of  this  moral 
blindness.  Here  is  a  youth  who  has  broken 
loose  from  restraint.  He  is  "  having  his 
fling,"  men  say,  and  by  way  of  excuse  they 
add — "  Oh  !  he's  only  sowing  his  wild  oats  !  " 
And  in  using  this  phrase  "  only  sowing  his 
wild  oats  "  they  mean  that  after  these  are 
sown  he  will  be  all  right,  that  he  is  only 
getting  rid  of  so  much  bile,  shall  we  say, 
which  when  ejected  will  leave  the  body  puri 
fied  and  refreshed.  Do  you  know  any  such 
youth  ?  Then  go  to  him  and  say  : — "  Sow 
your  wild  oats,  if  you  will,  but  know  this  as 
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certainly  as  that  God  is  in  His  Heaven  :  for 
every  seed  thus  sown  you  will  reap  a  harvest 
of  terrible  retribution."  Fools  that  we  are  ! 
Do  we  think  that  God  can  be  mocked  ? 
that  a  man  can  live  in  a  stye  and  come  out 
clean  ?  or  sow  wild  oats  and  reap  a  purer 
life  ?  All  these  sins  of  youth  come  back  to 
roost,  as  many  a  sinner  will  sorrowfully 
testify.  We  do  not  get  rid  of  them.  Every 
morning  they  wake  with  us,  every  evening 
lie  down  at  our  side. 

But  even  Christian  people,  who  confess 
that  they  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God, 
frequently  exhibit  a  strange  ignorance  of 
the  workings  of  this  great  Law  of  Recompense. 
How  often  one  hears  complaints  at  the 
injustice  of  the  world.  "  Here  is  a  man," 
they  say,  "  who  enriches  himself  by 
impoverishing  others,  who  is  a  knave  and 
a  charlatan,  who  is  shady  in  his  business 
transactions,  and  is  utterly  unscrupulous 
and  unprincipled,  and  yet  he  is  allowed  to 
get  on,  he  becomes  rich,  the  world  bows 
down  to  him,  and  he  has  his  heart's  desires," 
and  the  implication  is  that  such  a  man  should 
have  none  of  these  things,  that  they  should 
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be  reserved  for  the  spiritually-minded. 
"  Here  on  the  other  hand,"  they  go  on  to 
say,  "  is  another  man,  honest,  upright,  god 
fearing,  and  see  how  he  is  beaten  by  the 
unrighteous."  Well,  what  would  you  have  ? 
Do  you  want  to  reap  both  harvests  ?  Are 
you  willing  to  have  what  this  man  has,  and 
to  pay  the  price  which  he  pays — wealth, 
houses,  lands,  with  a  guilty  conscience  and 
a  tormented  soul  ?  If  not,  why  do  you  com 
plain  ?  Are  the  riches  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  not  good  enough  for  you  ?  or  have  you 
mistaken  the  character  of  its  harvest  ?  What 
did  Christ  offer  ?  Did  He  say  :— "  Blessed 
are  the  pure  in  heart  for  they  shall  have 
£10,000  a  year  "  ?  or,  "  Blessed  are  they  that 
hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness  for 
they  shall  have  great  earthly  possessions  "  ? 
Of  course  He  did  not,  any  more  than  He 
said  : — "  Blessed  are  the  deceitful  for  they 
shall  have  treasure  in  Heaven."  Left  us 
have  done,  then,  with  this  fooling.  God  is 
not  mocked.  You  cannot  have  tares  and 
wheat  from  one  seed.  You  cannot  have  a 
corrupt  tree  bringing  forth  good  fruit,  you 
cannot  have  a  fountain  bringing  forth  sweet 
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waters  and  bitter.  Be  not  deceived,  there 
fore.  Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that,  and 
nothing  but  that,  shall  he  reap. 

Ill 

SOWING  AND  REAPING 

HAVING  defined  this  great  law  of  recompense 
the  Apostle  next  goes  on  to  show  it  operating 
in  two  great  realms — that  of  the  flesh  and 
the  spirit  : — "  He  that  soweth  to  the  flesh 
shall  of  the  flesh  reap  corruption,  but  he 
that  soweth  to  the  Spirit  shall  of  the  Spirit 
reap  life  everlasting." 

Here  we  have  two  worlds  contrasted  each 
with  its  own  harvest.  "  Sow  to  the  flesh," 
Paul  says,  "  and  you  reap  corruption,"  and 
in  saying  this  he  is  only  echoing  the  unchang 
ing  testimony  of  Scripture  regarding  the 
nature  of  sin.  "  The  soul  that  sinneth  it 
shall  die."  "  Sin  when  it  is  conceived 
bringeth  forth  death."  Is  this  true  ?  Is 
this  the  actual  harvest  of  sin  ?  Ask  the 
philosopher,  ask  the  historian,  ask  the 
scientist,  and  they  will  unite  with  one  voice 
to  declare  that  it  is.  It  belongs  to  the  very 
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nature  of  sin  that  it  corrupts.  This  can  be 
seen  on  a  wide  scale  in  the  history  of  nations. 
Go  over  the  great  dynasties  of  the  past,  ask 
why  they  perished,  and  you  have  history's 
most  impressive  lesson.  They  sowed  to  the 
flesh  and  of  the  flesh  they  reaped  corrup 
tion.  The  same  truth  is  written  deep  in  the 
experience  of  every  sinful  man.  Some  sins 
are  more  heinous,  the  Shorter  Catechism 
says,  in  the  sight  of  God  than  others,  that 
is  to  say  they  are  more  corrupting,  just  as 
some  poisons  are  more  swift  in  their  effect 
than  others,  and  more  actively  death-giving, 
but  all  sins,  as  all  poisons,  have  death  in 
their  cup.  But  many  of  the  sins  which  we 
commit  are  committed  unconsciously,  it 
may  be  said,  committed  through  ignorance, 
or  lack  of  moral  insight,  and  the  penalty 
thus  involved  seems  incredibly  unjust. 
These,  however,  are  not  the  corrupting  sins, 
for  they  are  not  committed  with  the  acqui 
escence  of  the  will.  The  sins  which  corrupt, 
which  drag  the  nature  down  in  ruin,  are  the 
open-eyed,  wilful,  defiant  sins  which  we 
commit  against  the  light.  That  is  why 
the  East  End  is  immeasurably  nearer  the 
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Kingdom  of  Heaven  than  the  West  End. 
That  is  why  it  will  be  more  tolerable  for 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  in  the  Day  of  Judg 
ment  than  for  Capernaum  and  Chorazin, 
and  Bethsaida.  That  is  why  the  sinners 
went  into  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  before 
the  Pharisees.  That  is  why  it  will  be  more 
tolerable  for  heathen  China  at  the  last  than 
for  Christian  England.  That  is  why  it  is 
easier  to  convert  one  who  has  lived  all  his 
life  in  a  slum  than  one  who  is  a  child  of  the 
light,  and  has  been  conversant  with  the 
truths  of  the  Gospel  from  his  earliest  days. 
That  is  why  it  will  be  more  tolerable  for 
them  in  the  Day  of  Judgment  than  for  you 
and  me. 

Sow,  then,  to  the  flesh,  give  rein  to  passion, 
pamper  your  appetites,  let  sin  reign  in 
your  heart,  and  know  this — that  such  sins 
do  not  lie  down  quiescent,  they  ripen,  they 
bear  a  terrible  harvest,  they  corrupt.  The 
harvest  will  be  reaped  sometimes  in  the 
body,  sometimes  in  the  mind,  sometimes 
in  the  casting  off  of  all  restraint,  sometimes 
in  an  immeasurable  respectability,  sometimes 
in  a  denial  of  God,  sometimes  in  a  false  wor- 
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ship,  but  always  and  ever  in  a  deadening 
of  the  soul.  Sow  to  the  flesh,  then,  and  of 
the  flesh  you  reap — reap  as  certainly  as 
you  sow,  and  what  you  reap  is  corruption, 
that,  and  no  other  than  that. 

But  God  be  thanked  there  is  another 
side.  "  Sow  to  the  Spirit,  and  of  the  Spirit 
you  reap  life  everlasting."  And  this  is 
as  indelibly  written  on  the  pages  of  human 
history,  and  in  the  experience  of  individual 
lives,  as  the  other.  If  through  sowing  to 
the  flesh  nations  have  perished,  then  through 
sowing  to  the  Spirit  nations  are  kept  from 
perishing.  It  is  righteousness  that  exalteth, 
that  is  preserveth,  a  nation's  existence. 
And  it  is  this  same  sowing  of  righteousness 
in  the  life  of  the  individual  which  preserves 
it,  and  which  gives  it  that  quality  of  life 
which  is  everlasting.  Surely  it  is  a  precious 
thing  to  know  that  no  seed  in  this  kingdom 
also  is  ever  sown  without  bearing  fruit. 
When  Christ  said  that  even  a  cup  of  cold 
water  given  in  His  Name  had  its  reward  He 
spoke  in  the  language  of  exact  science.  No 
true  prayer  is  ever  lost ;  no  deed  of  love, 
no  act  of  sacrifice,  no  work  of  unselfishness, 
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no  generous  gift  which  costs  something  to 
the  giver,  no  humble  duty  rendered  in  the 
right  spirit  to  God  or  our  fellow-men  has 
ever  in  this  world  been  offered  in  vain.  Not 
only  does  it  bear  fruit,  but  according  to 
Christ  it  bears  fruit  "  an  hundredfold," 
and  the  ultimate  harvest  is  life — life  ever 
lasting. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  in  the  life  of  the 
Christian  good  and  evil  are  mixed,  sin  is 
present  with  saintliness,  just  as  in  the  sinner 
there  is  not  unmixed  evil,  often  the  presence 
of  what  is  good.  But  it  is  the  ultimate 
issue,  the  harvest  at  the  end,  to  wiiich  we 
have  to  look.  In  the  sinner  the  good  is 
slowly  being  choked  by  the  evil,  in  the 
Christian  the  evil  is  slowly  being  choked  by 
the  good.  In  the  one  is  the  principle  of 
corruption,  in  the  other  the  principle  of  life 
everlasting.  So  inevitable  are  the  ultimate 
issues  that  the  New  Testament  often  speaks 
as  if  they  were  actually  come.  To  even 
sadly  defective  Christians  the  Apostles  yet 
could  write,  saying,  "  Ye  are  dead  to  sin." 
44  Ye  are  alive  unto  righteousness." 

Here,  then,  is  the  Law  of  Recompense  at 
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work,  and  we  see  how  accurately,  and  with 
what  absolute  precision  the  Apostle  has 
defined  it,  "Be  not  deceived  ;  God  is  not 
mocked :  For  whatsoever  a  man  soweth 
that  shall  he  also  reap  :  for  he  that  soweth 
to  the  flesh  shall  of  the  flesh  reap  corruption  : 
but  he  that  soweth  to  the  Spirit  shall  of  the 
Spirit  reap  life  everlasting." 


IV 

CHRIST'S  TRANSFIGUREMENTS 

IT  is  possible  for  us  now,  having  traced  the 
workings  of  this  law  in  its  different  realms, 
to  stop.  But  to  do  so  would  be  unchristian, 
almost  inhuman.  For  to  many  who  have 
read  these  pages  the  law  may  bring  but  little 
comfort,  only  a  dull  hopelessness,  and  a 
fearful  looking  forward  to  judgment.  It 
may  even  have  brought  a  feeling  of  indigna 
tion.  "  I  see,"  such  an  one  may  say,  "  how 
this  law  works  with  automatic  and  inexor 
able  exactitude  ;  it  rises  and  falls  with  the 
precision  of  a  guillotine.  I  see  in  its  working 
inexorable  justice,  but  what  I  fail  to  see  is 
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divine  mercy.  Where  in  all  this  does  love 
come  in  ?  Where  is  that  pity  which  we  are 
taught  to  believe  is  ever  in  the  heart  of  God, 
and  that  Fatherly  compassion  for  the  sinner 
whom  Christ  came  to  save  ?  In  the  opera 
tions  of  this  law  I  can  only  see  a  ruthless 
Nemesis ;  the  God  who  presides  over  the 
Universe  seems  nothing  more  than  that 
ruthless  Fate  which  Huxley  described  watch 
ing  over  the  players  in  a  game  of  chess,  in 
which  every  right  move  was  rewarded,  but 
every  mistake  mercilessly  punished."  Let 
us  close  then  by  trying  to  show  the  differ 
ence  which  Christ  makes  in  the  working  of 
this  law. 

To  do  so  it  is  best  to  take  a  concrete 
case.  Suppose  there  is  a  man  before  us 
with  an  evil  past.  In  days  gone  by  this 
man  got  entangled  in  sin,  he  compromised 
himself  by  entering  into  an  unlawful  con 
nexion.  Small  at  first,  the  sin  gradually 
wound  its  coils  around  him,  strangling  all 
that  was  good.  Through  the  months  and 
years  he  has  been  sowing  the  seed  of  that 
sin,  and  now — unless  he  has  reached  that 
last  stage  of  moral  corruption  in  which  he 
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has  ceased  to  care — that  man  is  suffering 
the  pains  of  hell,  he  is  in  torment.  These 
words  are  not  used  lightly,  for  heaven  and 
hell  are  not  places  which  we  shall  enter  into 
after  death,  they  are  states  which  are  pre 
sent  in  each  one  of  us  here  and  now. 

What  then  is  to  come  to  this  man  ?  It 
is  clear  that  if  this  disease  be  not  arrested 
it  can  only  end  in  spiritual  death.  But 
there  are  two  ways  which  men  carelessly 
think  open  a  way  of  escape  from  the  pen 
alty  of  wrong-doing.  First  they  say  "  Even 
at  the  last  moment  it  is  possible  for  me  to 
get  converted,  and  so  enter  into  heaven," 
and  their  idea  of  heaven  is  some  place  where 
all  will  be  on  a  common  level,  and  all  taste 
alike  its  blessedness.  Whatever  will  happen 
beyond,  this  at  least  may  be  dismissed  as 
impossible.  When  we  cross  beyond  the 
bourne  we  carry  our  characters  with  us, 
and  we  begin  there  where  we  leave  off  here. 
To  suppose  that  a  life  of  spiritual  struggle 
is  to  count  for  nothing,  and  that  he  who 
renounces  his  sin  at  the  last  moment  of 
earthly  existence,  by  that  one  act  reaches 
the  same  reward  as  he  whose  life  is  spent 
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in  obedience,  is  incredible,  because  it  is 
unjust  and  immoral.  Sin  has  to  be  worked 
out  of  the  soul  somewhere,  and  though  at 
the  last  moment  a  man  may  begin  a  new  life, 
birth  never  will  and  never  can  grant  to  him 
that  spiritual  manhood  which  is  only  worthy 
when  it  comes  through  struggle.  Let  the 
man  who  treats  his  sin  with  negligence 
because  he  thinks  by  one  act  of  repentance 
he  can  escape  its  Nemesis  at  the  last,  beware. 
He  does  not,  and  he  cannot.  By  delaying 
his  repentance  he  only  adds  to  the  depths 
from  which  if  he  is  ever  to  see  God  he  must 
toil. 

Another  loose  way  in  which  a  man  speaks 
about  his  sin  is  when  he  says  "  I  will  repent, 
and  then  my  sin  shall  be  blotted  out,"  and 
what  he  means  by  "  blotted  out  "  is  that  he 
will  escape  from  the  harvest,  and  be  as  if 
his  sin  had  never  been.  That  too  is  impos 
sible.  First  of  all  the  man  who  repents  to 
escape  the  penalty  never  repents.  Repen 
tance  only  comes  when  a  man  is  willing  to 
bear  the  penalty,  but  is  unwilling  to  con 
tinue  the  sin.  Nor  can  he  be  as  if  he  had 
never  sinned  even  when  his  sin  is  "  blotted 
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out."  Repentance  does  not  cancel  penalty. 
What  then  does  salvation  mean  ?  it  may  be 
asked.  What  is  the  use  of  repentance  ? 
What  does  Christ  do  ? 

The  answer  is  this — Christ  arrests  the 
disease ;  He  plants  within  the  hearts  of 
those  who  truly  turn  to  Him  a  new  germ  of 
life  ;  He  robs  suffering  for  past  sin  of  its 
torment,  makes  the  penitent  willing  to  bear 
it,  and  so  changes  it  from  a  principle  of 
death  into  a  principle  of  righteousness. 
Take  as  an  illustration  of  this  one  of  the 
greatest  sermons  ever  preached — Haw 
thorne's  Scarlet  Letter.  Here  was  a  man 
who  sinned.  For  years  he  hid  the  sin 
successfully  away,  yet  through  all  those 
years  he  was  in  hell,  suffering  torment. 
At  last  he  repented,  he  confessed,  he  dragged 
his  sin  into  the  light,  and  threw  himself 
upon  the  merciful  love  and  pity  of  Christ. 
Did  the  fruit  of  his  sin  instantly  disappear  ? 
It  did  not.  Did  his  suffering  for  that  sin 
instantly  vanish  ?  It  did  not.  In  a  sense 
it  became  greater.  What  happened  to  him, 
then,  through  his  repentance  ?  He  became 
at  once  re-united  to  Christ ;  no  longer  did 
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suffering  for  sin  become  a  principle  of  death, 
through  repentance  it  became  a  principle 
of  life.  He  was  glad  to  suffer,  and  this 
willingness  to  bear  the  penalty  while  re 
nouncing  the  sin,  lifted  him  into  a  new  cove 
nant  relationship  with  God.  From  that 
moment  the  power  of  sin  over  him,  and  its 
power  to  corrupt  him,  began  to  wither,  he 
had  found  in  a  heart-felt  repentance  the 
peace  that  passeth  understanding. 

Now  as  long  as  a  man  means  by  repentance 
only  a  method  by  which  he  may  escape  the 
harvest  of  a  just  retribution  he  neither 
repents  nor  escapes.  Repentance  means  the 
hatred  of  sin  itself,  the  determination  at  all 
costs  to  get  rid  of  it,  the  definite  casting  it 
from  the  heart,  and  the  admission  into  the 
heart  of  the  Life-Giver.  Let  us  nowr  turn 
this  inward.  Has  sin  wrought  its  evil  har 
vest  in  you  ?  If  it  has,  are  you  willing  to 
repent  ?  If  so  your  sin  will  be  immediately 
arrested,  the  slow  sapping  of  your  moral 
character  will  cease,  a  quickening  process 
will  begin  through  the  inrush  of  a  new  life, 
and  Christ  through  the  operations  of  His 
Spirit  will  set  in  motion  within  you  myster- 
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ious  but  blessedly  efficacious  movements  of 
regeneration. 

Some  time  ago  there  entered  into  a 
certain  church  a  young  man  who  had  deeply 
compromised  himself  in  sin.  He  sat  listen 
ing  intently  to  the  preacher  as  he  laid  bare 
the  awful  Nemesis  of  wrong-doing.  As  he 
listened  his  own  sin  rose  up  within  him,  he 
saw  stretching  before  him  long  years  of 
wretchedness  and  wrong-doing,  the  ruin  of 
his  life  and  at  last  the  death  of  his  soul. 
Looking  thus  upon  his  own  life  the  shame 
and  awfulness  of  his  condition  seized  him, 
the  pains  of  hell  gat  hold  on  him,  he  found 
trouble  and  sorrow.  From  picturing  the 
awful  Nemesis  of  sin,  the  preacher  went  on 
to  show  how  by  a  true  repentance,  and  a 
living  trust  in  Christ,  a  way  of  escape  was 
opened  even  for  the  most  guilty.  Upon 
that  young  man  this  message  fell  as  the 
very  dew  of  heaven.  "  I  will  have  done 
with  this  thing,"  he  cried,  "  this  very  night. 
I  shall  cast  myself  upon  the  saving  mercy 
of  Christ."  He  did.  It  cost  him  much. 
It  is  still  costing  him  much,  but  the  cost  is 
nothing  compared  with  the  joy  of  deliver- 
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ance.  He  walks  now  God's  earth  a  free 
man.  There  is  a  new  light  upon  his  face, 
he  has  been  restored  to  his  true  manhood, 
he  knows  himself  to  be  a  child  of  God. 
This  is  the  miracle  of  redemption  which 
Christ  works  in  the  lives  of  those  who  yield 
to  Him.  Are  you  then  prepared  to  do  this 
with  your  sin  ?  Don't  say  you  can't.  Don't 
in  God's  name  say  that  you  won't.  Say 
rather  "  This  night  shall  not  pass  until  I 
have  cast  out  the  unfruitful  works  of  dark 
ness,  and  have  begun  the  new  life  of  righte 
ousness."  Do  this  :  cast  yourself  unfalter 
ingly  upon  the  Cross,  and  Christ  will  not 
fail  you.  For  you  will  He  quicken  who 
were  dead  in  trespasses  and  sin.  Be  then 
"  not  deceived.  God  is  not  mocked.  For 
whatsoever  a  man  sows  that  shall  he  also 
reap.  For  he  that  soweth  to  the  flesh 
shall  of  the  flesh  reap  corruption  ;  but  he 
that  soweth  to  the  Spirit  shall  of  the  kSpirit 
reap  LIFE  EVERLASTING." 
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Take  heed  to  thyself,  lest  thou  make  a  covenant 
with  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  whither  thou  goest, 
lest  it  be  for  a  snare  in  the  midst  of  thee. — EXOD.  xxiv  12. 

THESE  words  were  addressed  to  young 
men  and  women.  None  of  the  old 
members  of  the  tribe  who  had  been  in  Egypt 
were  to  enter  Canaan.  Slavery  had  robbed 
them  of  their  manhood  and  womanhood.  A 
new  race  had  to  be  trained  to  conquest 
through  the  discipline  of  the  desert.  In 
those  long  years  of  homeless  wandering, 
there  was  being  created  the  soul  of  a  people. 
In  the  next  place  these  words  were  ad 
dressed  at  a  great  moment  in  their  history. 
They  were  about  to  enter  Canaan,  the  land  of 
promise,  the  land  of  their  dreams,  the  land 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey.  Eager  and 
expectant  they  waited  for  the  command  to 
march  forward.  Before  the  command  is 
spoken,  however,  a  word  of  grave  warning 
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is  given  them.  "  Take  heed."  In  the  land 
whither  they  are  going  they  will  meet  with 
great  temptations.  The  life  lived  by  the 
inhabitants  is  idolatrous — and  idolatry  has  a 
terrible  fascination.  Its  worship  stimulates 
the  lower  passions,  and  leaves  the  higher 
untouched  ;  it  preserves  the  outward  form 
of  worship  while  it  lowers  the  moral  tone. 
c  Take  heed,  then,"  is  the  warning  God  gives 
to  this  adventurous  race,  entering  upon  a 
great  enterprise.  "  Take  heed  to  thyself, 
lest  thou  make  a  covenant  with  the  inhabi 
tants  of  the  land  whither  thou  goest,  lest 
it  be  for  a  snare  in  the  midst  of  thee."  The 
great  danger  which  lay  before  them  was  not 
that  they  would  be  beaten  in  fight,  but  that 
they  would  be  infected  by  sin.  In  the  wilder 
ness,  though  there  were  physical  discomforts, 
there  was  health.  But  in  the  valleys  of 
Canaan  there  lurked  the  fatal  miasmas  of 
temptation,  and  an  enervating  spiritual 
atmosphere.  This  is  the  peril  of  conquest. 
Many  are  the  nations  that  have  wrought  a 
terrible  retribution  upon  their  conquerors 
by  infecting  them  with  their  vices.  Such 
was  the  effect  of  Greece  upon  Rome.  The 
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legions  triumphed,  but  the  victory  was  dearly 
bought.  The  vanquishers  became  the  van 
quished.  "  Take  heed,  then,  to  thyself," 
is  the  grave  warning  given  to  Israel.  "  Be 
ware  of  accommodating  yourself  to  the  evil 
life  of  the  people  with  whom  you  are  about 
to  mix." 

This  is  advice  which  may  fitly  be  given  to 
all  who  are  stepping  into  life.  For  a  while 
youth  is  content  to  wait  and  to  dream.  The 
world  lies  beyond,  it  is  a  land  of  promise,  a 
land  of  material  delights,  and  by  and  by  he 
dreams  that  he  will  possess  it.  Then  the 
dream  becomes  more  persistent,  the  world 
beckons  to  him,  and  he  feels  the  growing 
restlessness  in  his  blood.  He  is  like  the  boat 
which  chafes  the  rope  which  holds  it  while 
the  tide  is  calling.  At  length  the  time  comes 
when  the  youth  says  "  good-bye  "  to  the 
sacred  safeguards  of  home,  and  goes  out  into 
the  world  to  fight  his  fight,  and  win  his 
spurs.  At  such  an  hour  the  voice  of  experi 
ence  comes  and  whispers  in  his  ear  : — "  Take 
heed  !  Beware  of  accommodating  yourself 
to  the  world,  of  worshipping  its  gods,  of 
accepting  its  standards,  of  obeying  its  laws, 
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of  conforming  to  its  customs,  of  imitating  its 
fashions,  of  adapting  yourself  to  its  condi 
tions.  These  things  are  a  snare.  For  you 
there  is  something  higher — the  worship  of 
the  true  God,  conformity  to  the  laws  of 
righteousness,  obedience  to  the  heavenly 
vision,  the  imitation  of  Christ,  the  acceptance 
of  duty,  the  consecration  to  the  Highest. 
Beware  then,  of  the  Law  of  Accommoda 
tion." 


THE  LAW  OF  ACCOMMODATION 

LET  us  see  now  if  we  can  discover  what  this 
Law  of  Accommodation  is,  and  how  it  acts. 
It  is  a  law  of  our  nature  that  we  easily 
and  unconsciously  adapt  or  accommodate 
ourselves  to  our  surroundings.  In  science, 
this  has  been  called  "  Adaptation  to  Environ 
ment,"  and  Darwin's  definition  of  this  law 
of  adaptation  is  "  the  capability  of  acquiring 
new  characters,"  ..."  the  new  characters 
acquired  by  a  living  being  through  the 
operation  of  external  conditions  of  life  under 
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which  it  is  placed."  Henry  Drummond 
points  out  that  "  a  change  in  the  surround 
ings  of  any  animal,  it  is  well  known,  can  so 
react  upon  it  as  to  cause  it  to  change." 
Endless  illustrations  may  be  given  from 
botany,  zoology,  etc.  Take  the  grouse,  for 
instance  :  change  its  external  conditions, 
carry  it  to  the  Arctic  regions,  and  it  changes 
into  the  ptarmigan,  and  adapting  itself  to 
its  new  surroundings,  becomes  \vhite. 

The  same  law  can  be  discovered  acting 
upon  a  human  organism.  Take  the  eye. 
In  that  delicate  organism  there  is  wonderful 
power  of  accommodating  itself  to  new  condi 
tions.  The  eyes  of  boys  living  in  slums  are 
found  to  be  near-sighted,  but  when  these 
boys  are  sent  to  sea,  their  eyes  swiftly 
accommodate  themselves  to  the  altered  con 
ditions,  and  become  keen  and  enlarged  in 
vision.  The  eyes  of  a  person  accustomed  to 
work  with  the  light  of  an  oil  lamp  ache  when 
electric  light  is  first  used,  but  soon  that 
passes  away,  and  the  eye  accommodates 
itself  to  the  change. 

Take  next  this  law  acting  in  social  life. 
Nothing,  for  instance,  holds  a  more  subtle 
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sway  over  human  conduct  than  fashion. 
Fashions  in  dress  are  constantly  changing — 
they  change  every  year.  Turn  over  a  book 
of  old  fashion  plates  and  you  will  wonder 
how  any  one  could  wear  garments  so  ridicu 
lous.  But  they  are  not  a  whit  more  ridicu 
lous  than  those  of  the  present  day,  and  the 
reason  we  think  the  one  ridiculous  and  not 
the  other  is  simply  the  astounding  way  in 
which  we  can  accommodate  our  ideas  of 
beauty  to  the  changing  fashion.  "  Few 
things  are  more  curious,"  says  Lecky,  "than 
to  watch  how  the  eye  accommodates  itself 
to  a  new  fashion  of  dress,  however  unbecom 
ing  ;  how  speedily  men,  or  at  least  wromen, 
will  adopt  a  new  and  artificial  standard, 
and  instinctively  and  unconsciously  admire 
or  blame  according  to  this  standard,  and  not 
according  to  any  genuine  sense  of  beauty  or 
the  reverse."  So  blindly,  too,  are  these 
fashions  followed  and  obeyed,  that  anyone 
out  of  the  fashion  is  looked  at  as  as  eccen 
tric,  although  her  dress  may  be  more  artisti 
cally  pleasing.  Here  we  see  the  instinct  of 
accommodation  expressing  itself  in  a  dual 
way,  first  in  showing  how  people  do  as  others 
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do,  and  second  how  they  accommodate 
themselves  even  to  a  false  standard  of  beauty 
which  is  the  fashion  of  the  hour. 

Or  take  another  illustration  of  how  this 
law  of  accommodation   affects  our  percep 
tions.     Here  is  a  young  fellow,  let  us  say,  who 
comes  up  to  London  straight  from  the  coun 
try.     He  comes  with  the  fragrance  of  the 
country  in  his  heart,  with  love  of  its  fresh 
ness  and  its  beauty.     As  he  walked  down  his 
village  street  he  need  only  lift  his  eyes  to  see 
the   shadows  flit  across  the   mountains,   or 
sleep    on    the    bosom    of    the    hills.     Then 
suddenly  he   is  set  down   in  a  back  street, 
amid  grimy  surroundings,  with  nothing  but 
the     squalid    houses    and    the    dead    brick 
walls  to  meet  his  gaze.     For  the  first  month 
life  is  unendurable.     He  feels  that  he  cannot 
breathe  ;  the  griminess,  the  noise,  the  smoke, 
the  intolerable  squalor  depress  him  unutter 
ably.     Go  back  in  a  year,  and  what  do  you 
find  ?     You     find    that    the    acuteness     of 
depression  has  worn  off ;  the  things  that  palled 
at   first  upon  him  he  now  has  learned  to 
accept,  he  in  fact  takes  no  notice  of  them, 
he  has  adapted  himself  slowly  and  uncon- 
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sciously  to  his  surroundings,  his  eye  at  first 
rebellious,  has  now  made  a  covenant  with 
the  conditions  under  which  he  lives. 


II 
THE  LURE  OF  THE  CITY 

WE  are  able  now  to  pass  into  the  moral 
sphere,  and  to  understand  how  this  law  will 
act  in  devitalizing  the  moral  instincts,  un 
less  the  warning  to  "  Take  heed  "  is  solemnly 
regarded. 

Let  us  take  this  same  youth  whom  we 
have  seen  accommodating  himself  to  altered 
surroundings,  slowly  losing  his  sense  of 
shock  at  the  squalor  of  his  surroundings. 
Let  us  suppose  him  to  have  been  brought  up 
in  his  country  home  with  but  little  knowledge 
of  the  actual  world,  of  its  temptations  and 
its  sins.  Safely  guarded  he  has  lived  the 
first  twenty  years  of  his  life  under  conditions 
which  favour  purity,  moral  uprightness,  and 
self-respect.  He  is  known  to  his  friends  as 
a  right-living  and  promising  young  fellow. 
Then  he  leaves  his  home,  comes  up  to  the 
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city,  enters  into  business,  and  is  engulfed  in 
the  city's  life.  All  the  conditions  now  are 
altered,  the  restraint  and  supports  which 
previously  upheld  him  are  taken  away,  every 
artificial  prop  snaps,  he  is  thrown  back  upon 
himself,  and  is  assailed  by  a  whole  world  of 
new  and  terrible  temptations.  "  Consider," 
says  Mr.  Bcgbie,  in  his  Hand  of  the  Potter, 
"  how  exposed  to  temptation  of  a  most 
pressing  and  insistent  kind  are  those  young 
men  and  young  girls  who  come  up  to  London 
from  the  provinces  to  make  their  living  in 
London.  They  sec  everywhere  frivolity, 
gaiety,  carelessness,  and  vice  in  its  finest 
clothes.  They  are  tempted  to  think  that 
they  themselves  are  narrow,  straight-laced, 
puritanical  and  provincial.  They  arc  temp 
ted  to  feel  in  themselves  a  falling  sense  of 
inferiority.  They  find  themselves  surrounded 
by  those  who  began  as  they  did,  and  who 
have  become  one  of  the  crowd.  They  listen 
to  conversations  which  amaze  them  ;  they 
behold  sights  which  fill  them  with  astonish 
ment.  They  are  subjected  to  rallying  ridi 
cule,  and  the  stinging  chaff  of  a  wordliness 
which  appears  manful.  They  cannot  walk 
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in  the  streets  without  the  sensation  of  a  most 
tempting  iniquity." 

How  now  will  this  altered  life  affect  our 
young  friend  ?  At  first  his  innate  purity 
will  be  shocked,  his  moral  sense  will  be  as 
much  depressed  by  the  squalor  of  sin  as  his 
artistic  sense  is  depressed  by  the  squalor  of 
his  surroundings.  Give  him  a  year,  how 
ever,  and  what  will  he  be  like  ?  Will  he 
have  retained  his  sense  of  shock  ?  In  the  first 
of  his  articles  entitled  "  The  Flowing  Tide," 
in  the  book  referred  to,  Mr.  Begbie  tells  the 
story  of  a  young  man  in  business  who  suffers 
from  the  evils  of  the  "  living-in  "  system. 
He  has  been  brought  up  in  a  Christian  home, 
and  finds  himself  among  companions  to 
whom  religion  is  a  kind  of  girlish  sentimen- 
talism.  He  is  horrified  by  the  wickedness  of 
the  messmates  in  his  dormitory,  and  is 
himself  gradually  drawn  away.  Then  at 
last,  "  overwhelmed  by  the  splendour  of 
London,  bewildered  by  its  myriad  tempta 
tions,  astonished  beyond  all  expression  by 
its  frank  and  quite  challenging  devotion  to 
pleasure — he  threw  in  his  lot  with  the  com 
panions  of  his  dormitory,  and  gave  himself 
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absolutely  and  entirely  to  the  flowing  tide." 
Alas,  how  many  are  like  this  !  They  suc 
cumb  to  the  law  of  accommodation.  The 
first  shock  wears  away,  gradually  eye  and  ear 
get  accustomed  to  sights  and  words  which  at 
first  would  have  brought  the  blush  to  the 
cheek  ;  then  with  custom  comes  a  lowered 
moral  sense,  a  gradual  accommodation  to 
situations  and  acts  which  make  the  down 
ward  course  still  easier,  until  at  last  a  cove 
nant  is  made  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
land  into  which  they  have  entered,  and  they 
sink  down  into  a  participation  of  its  idola 
tries.  Then  the  light  goes  out  of  the  eye, 
the  freshness  and  joy  of  life  out  of  the  heart. 
Then  the  conscience  gets  seared,  the  face 
coarse,  the  look  shifty,  and  the  nature  reels 
down  into  the  beast.  What  though  success 
in  business  attend  them,  their  bodies  are  no 
longer  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  are 
tenanted  by  foul  vices  and  unbridled  lusts. 
And  this  was  what  happened  to  Israel. 
Canaan  in  the  end  proved  too  much  for 
them.  Over  and  over  again  they  made  a 
covenant  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  land, 
worshipped  their  false  gods,  accepted  their 
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standards,  sank  down  into  their  besotted 
life,  until  at  last  they  had  to  be  left  to  their 
idols,  they  could  no  longer  be  used  for  good  in 
the  world.  Well  had  it  been  for  them  had 
they  listened  to  the  warning  here  given  them. 
But  they  did  not  "  take  heed."  They  sank 
under  the  law  of  accommodation,  and  robbed 
themselves  of  their  birthright. 

So  far  we  have  seen  the  dangers  of  associa 
ting  with  the  evil  of  the  world,  the  appalling 
effects  of  accommodating  oneself  to  its 
lowered  standards,  of  making  a  covenant 
with  its  inhabitants,  but  this  is  but  one  aspect 
of  the  law  ;  there  is  another  not  less  impor 
tant. 

Ill 

THE  COVENANT  WITH  GOD 

WHEN  we  examine  the  operations  of  this  law 
of  accommodation  in  the  realm  of  human 
activity,  we  see  that  it  works  along  two  lines 
—by  yielding  and  resisting.  Before  any  of  us 
can  yield  to  the  evil  we  must  first  resist  the 
good.  But  we  see  also  that  this  law  works 
with  absolute  impartiality  in  these  two 
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realms  of  the  evil  and  the  good.  So  far  we 
have  only  considered  its  operations  when 
men  yield  to  the  former,  but  it  acts  no  less 
mightily  when  men  resist  the  evil  and  make  a 
covenant  with  the  good.  And  there  is  no 
place  where  the  good  is  wholly  absent. 
Even  in  the  darkest  place  on  earth  some  light 
is  found.  Confronted  ceaselessly  then  with 
the  good  and  evil  the  law  of  accommodation 
stands  at  our  side  waiting  until  we  have 
determined  our  destiny,  and  then  only  enter 
ing  in  to  help  us  to  fix  it.  If  from  the  choice 
of  good  and  evil  by  which  we  are  confronted 
we  incline  to  evil,  then  the  law  will  operate 
by  gradually  dulling  the  moral  sense,  and 
making  it  increasingly  easy  for  us  to  yield  ; 
if  we  incline  to  the  good,  then  it  will  enter  in 
to  confirm  our  choice,  and  to  diminish  the 
attractiveness  of  evil.  But  in  both  cases  it 
will  act  with  absolute  impartiality.  Had  the 
evil  in  Canaan  been  such  that  no  human 
power  could  escape  it  then  it  were  folly  to 
warn  the  Israelites  to  take  heed.  Had  the 
natures  of  the  Israelties  been  such  that 
compliance  with  evil  were  a  foregone  con 
clusion,  then  the  warning  were  a  mockery. 
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But  the  warning  to  take  heed  was  a  noble 
one  because  neither  the  sin  in  Canaan  nor 
the  natures  of  the  Israelites  made  their 
accommodation  to  evil  a  necessity.  Evil 
was  only  to  take  on  a  more  subtle  and 
aggressive  form,  but  accommodation  to  it 
was  neither  necessary  nor  inevitable.  Their 
resistance  would  lift  them  up  to  greater 
heights  of  spiritual  life,  just  as  their  yielding 
would  debase  them  to  lower  depths  of 
obloquy. 

And  the  same  thing  is  true  of  the  tempta 
tions  young  men  and  women  have  to  face 
to  day.  The  "  hypnotic  suggestion  of  evil" 
in  the  streets  of  our  cities,  the  immoral 
conversation  when  young  men  of  a  certain 
class  come  together,  the  voluptuousness, 
immodesty,  and  dissipation  of  certain  sec 
tions  of  society,  and  the  slow  contagion  of 
evil,  are  not  the  only  facts  which  confront 
us.  In  the  midst  of  the  evil  there  is  working 
the  good.  God  is  not  without  His  witness 
even  in  the  worst  haunts  of  the  city's  life. 
Just  as  one  often  finds  in  the  slums  some 
flower  lifting  up  its  petals  to  the  light,  all  the 
more  beautiful  in  contrast  with  its  surround- 
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ings,  so  it  has  been  found  possible  for  men 
and  women  to  be  faithful  to  God  under  the 
most  trying  conditions,  living  the  white 
flower  of  a  blameless  life  surrounded  by  every 
form  of  human  depravity.  And  this  has 
been  made  possible  by  the  law  of  accommo 
dation  acting  in  a  higher  sphere,  supporting 
the  man  who  resists  the  evil  around  him  and 
yields  to  a  life  working  within,  by  diminish 
ing  the  attractiveness  of  the  evil,  and  con 
firming  him  in  his  love  of  the  good. 

When  a  young  fellow  leaves  the  safe 
guards  of  his  home  to  enter  into  the  world, 
therefore,  he  is  not  instantly  plunged  into  a 
vortex  of  evil  in  which  he  is  helplessly  sucked 
under.  Both  good  and  evil  become  more 
vital,  the  battle  is  more  fiercely  fought,  he  is 
called  more  imperiously  to  choose  his  side. 
If  he  choose  the  good,  and  manfully  struggle, 
then  every  conquest  helps  to  accommodate 
his  nature  to  the  good  ;  pure  thoughts 
come  more  and  more  natural  to  him,  impur 
ity  more  and  more  distasteful.  Gradually 
the  Christ  life  becomes  more  and  more  formed 
in  him,  and  every  effort  helps  him  to 
accommodate  himself  to  it. 
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Perhaps  what  has  been  said  may  be  made 
clear  by  supposing  two  young  fellows  sitting 
together  in  church  listening  to  this  address. 
They  have  both  come  from  the  same  place  of 
business,  they  are  sitting  now  side  by  side, 
they  both  as  they  hear  what  is  being  said  are 
yielding  and  resisting.  The  first  from  the 
moment  of  entrance  has  been  yielding  himself 
to  the  spiritual  influences  around  him,  he  has 
bowed  his  head  and  humbly  asked  forgive 
ness,  he  has  tuned  his  lips  to  sing  God's 
praises,  has  made  the  prayers  offered  up  his 
owrn,  has  listened  sympathetically  to  the 
preacher's  words.  At  the  same  time  he  has 
resisted  temptation  to  indifference,  has 
refused  to  allow  his  mind  to  wander,  and 
is  feeling  now  the  uplift  and  refreshment  of 
worship.  The  second  has  acted  very  differ 
ently.  From  the  beginning  he  has  hardened 
his  heart,  has  resisted  the  pleadings  of  God's 
Spirit  and  the  sweet  influences  of  worship  ; 
he  has  brought  the  world  in  with  him,  is 
yielding  to  its  evil  voices,  and  will  go  out 
unblessed  and  uncomforted.  These  two 
young  men  will  go  into  the  city  to-morrow, 
they  will  enter  the  same  place  of  business, 
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be  confronted  by  the  same  temptations,  but 
it  is  not  difficult  to  forecast  what  will 
happen.  Just  as  here  the  one  will  yield  to 
the  good  and  resist  the  evil,  the  other  will 
yield  to  the  evil  and  resist  the  good,  and  with 
both  the  law  of  accommodation  will  operate 
impartially  but  inevitably,  building  up  the 
one  in  righteousness,  confirming  in  the  other 
that  scorn  for  the  good  which  is  his  excuse 
for  indulging  in  the  evil. 


IV 

ENRICHMENT  THROUGH  RESISTANCES 

WE  are  now  able  to  reply  to  that  excuse  often 
offered  by  young  men  whose  occupation 
forces  them  during  business  hours  to  associate 
with  those  who  live  godless  lives.  "  I 
cannot  help  being  poisoned,"  they  say. 
"  Every  day  I  have  to  listen  to  vicious  talk, 
to  evil  suggestions,  to  conversation  which 
blights  one's  faith  in  everything  that  is 
good.  You  must  not  blame  me,  therefore, 
if  I  have  deteriorated,  blame  my  surround 
ings."  Now  it  is  a  great  trial  for  a  young 
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fellow  to  be  placed  in  such  trying  surround 
ings,  but  to  suppose  that  religion  can  only 
help  the  man  who  lives  in  a  spiritual  hot 
house  is  ridiculous.  It  is  possible  to  live 
in  such  surroundings  and  not  be  poisoned, 
and  the  noblest  lives  Christianity  can  point 
to  are  just  those  that  have  blossomed  in 
surroundings  such  as  these.  For  evil  does 
no  one  harm  who  refuses  to  yield  to  it,  and 
the  struggle  and  resistance  confirm  and 
strengthen  the  good.  To  the  pure  all  things 
are  pure,  and  the  purest  are  not  the  ignorant, 
but  those  who  have  passed  unscathed 
through  dire  temptations.  And  it  is  true  also 
that  the  ear  hears  what  it  wants  to  hear,  and 
the  eye  sees  what  it  wants  to  see.  Be  sure 
that  when  a  young  man  puts  on  the  whole 
armour  of  God  he  is  able  to  stand,  and  if  one 
can  pass  through  the  shadow  of  death  and 
fear  no  evil,  so  also  should  one  be  able  to  pass 
through  the  shadows  of  life.  A  noble  illus 
tration  of  this  is  given  by  that  peerless 
knight  of  the  Old  Testament — Daniel.  Sur 
rounded  by  sycophants,  liars,  and  vicious 
men  who  hated  him  most  of  all  because  they 
realized  he  was  so  much  above  them,  Daniel 
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did  what  we  all  must  do — he  created  his  own 
atmosphere.  "  Now  when  Daniel  knew  that 
the  writing  was  signed  he  went  into  his 
house,  and  his  windows  being  open  towards 
Jerusalem,  he  kneeled  upon  his  knees  three 
times  a  day,  and  prayed,  and  gave  thanks 
before  his  God,  as  he  did  aforetime."  No  one 
can  read  these  words  without  feeling  how 
petty  it  is  for  us  to  blame  circumstances  for 
our  weakness,  for  our  moral  and  spiritual 
deterioration.  We  have  power  to  choose  in 
a  large  degree  the  atmosphere  we  shall 
breathe.  If  our  tastes  are  vicious,  then  there 
are  places  of  amusement,  companions,  books, 
pictures,  to  gratify  our  low  instincts,  and 
soon  the  shred  of  respectability  which  made 
us  cling  to  virtue  will  have  disappeared,  and 
our  minds  will  have  accommodated  them 
selves  to  the  low  level  of  our  desires.  If  our 
tastes  are  pure  then  opportunities  are  every 
where  to  gratify  our  better  inclinations  ;  the 
doors  of  the  house  of  God  arc  open,  and  the 
mystical  gateway  of  prayer  is  closed  for  us 
neither  by  night  nor  by  day ;  pilgrims 
journeying  to  the  celestial  city  will  hail  us, 
and  welcome  us  to  their  companionship. 
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Even  where  we  cannot  choose  our  atmo 
sphere,  and  are  bound  to  mix  amongst  evil, 
we  can  close  our  ears  to  concurrence  with  the 
evil,  and  our  eyes  to  the  acquiescence  in 
iniquity,  we  can  open  the  windows  toward 
Jerusalem  and  let  in  the  pure  air  from  the 
uplands  of  heaven. 

From  what  has  been  written  it  is  possible 
for  us  now  to  see  that  this  law  of  accommo 
dation  which  we  have  been  considering 
acts  as  impartially  in  the  realm  of  the  good 
as  in  the  evil.  Everywhere,  though  not  in 
the  same  proportion,  these  two  are  present, 
and  between  them  it  is  given  us  to  choose. 
When  we  have  made  our  choice  then  the  law 
of  accommodation  enters  in,  not  to  negative 
our  choice,  but  as  an  accessory  after  the  fact, 
to  confirm  it.  If  we  yield  to  good  then 
gradually  our  natures  will  become  more  and 
more  its  willing  servants,  our  eyes  will  seek 
for  its  manifestations,  our  ears  will  listen  for 
its  voice,  with  ever  surer  instinct  we  shall 
recognize,  obey  and  love  it.  But  if  to  evil, 
then  that  process  of  silent  accommodation 
to  its  low  standards  will  go  on  until  we  reach 
that  appalling  condition  in  which  the  judg- 
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ment  is  so  warped  that  evil  becomes  its  good, 
and  the  good  evil. 


CHRIST,  THE  DELIVERER 

THE  warning  to  "  Take  heed  "  was  spoken 
to  those  who  were  about  to  leave  the  shelter 
of  early  days  and  pass  into  danger  zones  of 
life.  They  were  warned  of  the  danger  of 
accommodating  themselves  to  its  sin.  But 
what  of  those  who,  having  entered  into  it, 
have  succumbed  to  its  idolatries  ?  "  All 
this  warning  about  the  danger  of  accommo 
dating  oneself  to  evil,  and  of  the  swift 
deterioration  which  follows,  is  true,  but  it  is 
too  late  for  me,"  many,  alas  !  may  say.  "  I 
have  accommodated  myself,  have  conformed 
to  its  life,  and  sunk  into  its  sins  and  debauch 
eries.  My  mind  has  been  stained,  my  heart 
corrupted,  and  in  the  unswerving  operations 
of  this  law  I  can  find  nothing  but  despair." 
And  it  is  true  that  this  law  acts  without  com 
passion,  its  unswerving  fidelity  makes  it 
terrible  to  the  sinner.  But  that  is  not  the  last 
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word.     The  last  word  in  all  the  processes  of 
the  soul  is  with  Christ. 

To  those,  then,  who  have  made  a  covenant 
with  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  Christ 
comes  with  His  merciful  offer  of  deliverance. 
Without  this  all  law  and  all  life  would  be 
terrible,  but  with  Christ  law  itself  is  made  to 
yield.  To  the  heart  satiated  and  weary, 
aching  with  the  wounds  which  sin  has  made, 
and  longing  for  forgiveness,  Christ  comes  and 
speaks  of  a  New  Covenant.  "  This  is  the 
Covenant  that  I  will  make  with  the  House  of 
Israel  after  those  days,"  saith  the  Lord.  "  I 
will  put  My  laws  into  their  minds,  and  write 
them  in  their  hearts,  and  I  will  be  to  them  a 
God,  and  they  shall  be  to  Me  a  people." 
These  were  the  words  spoken  to  Israel  after 
it  had  entered  the  land,  and  made  com 
panionship  with  its  idolatrous  inhabitants. 
There  was  to  be  still  for  them  a  day  of  gracious 
opportunity,  a  new  covenant  between  them 
and  God.  Of  this  New  Covenant  Christ  is 
the  Mediator.  None  of  us  can  extricate 
ourselves  from  sin's  serfdom ;  when  its 
manacles  are  clasped  on  our  wrists,  and  its 
gyves  are  on  our  feet,  when  we  are  enmeshed 
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by  its  wiles,  we  may  resolve  and  struggle  but 
we  cannot  wrest  ourselves  free.  But  the 
heaviest  chain  cannot  resist  the  almighty 
strength  of  Jesus  Christ  when  we  hold  out 
our  wrists  to  Him.  This  is  what  the  young 
man  already  referred  to  was  at  last  able  to  do, 
who,  surrounded  by  evil  companions,  aban 
doned  himself  to  sin.  He  took  his  chains  to 
Christ,  who  broke  them.  "  Since  that  night," 
he  declares,  "  my  life  has  been  one  long  joy 
and  gladness." 

When  one  goes  down  to  the  haunts  of  evil 
with  this  message  of  good  news,  this  gospel 
of  the  grace  of  God,  some  mock,  others  turn 
away  with  hardening  of  the  heart,  but  some 
times  one  encounters  a  heart  sick  and  empty, 
to  whom  this  message  comes  with  bewilder 
ing  appeal.  To  such  a  one,  in  such  an 
hour,  Christ  becomes  the  power  of  God  unto 
salvation,  and  with  Him  he  walks  out  of 
sin's  dreary  abode  into  the  sunlight  of  the 
upper  air. 
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The  fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes,  and  the 
children's  teeth  are  set  on  edge. — EZEK.  xviii.  2. 

THIS  proverb  has  been  called  "  a  witti 
cism  at  the  expense  of  Providence." 
It  seems  to  have  become  a  popular  saying  in 
Judah,  and  it  illustrates  the  cynical  and 
sceptical  spirit  of  the  age.  There  is  in  it  a 
thinly  veiled  scorn  and  indignation  at  the 
evident  injustice  of  the  Divine  government. 
The  fathers  ate  the  sour  grapes,  but  the 
children  suffered.  Why  should  they  have 
suffered  ?  Where  is  the  justice  in  a  Divine 
government  which  permits  them  to  suffer  ? 
What  room  is  there  for  trust  or  confidence 
in  a  Providence  which  permits  the  weak  and 
the  innocent  to  suffer  for  the  guilty  ? 

There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,  it  is 
clear,  for  the  indignation  among  the  sceptics 
of  Ezekiel's  day  is  repeated  in  this,  and  over 
the  same  seeming  injustice.  We  are  accus- 
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tomed  to  assume  that  the  workings  of  the 
Law  of  Heredity,  by  which  the  consequences 
of  the  parent's  deeds  are  transmitted  to  the 
children,  is  a  modern  discovery.  It  is 
nothing  of  the  kind.  In  the  far-back 
unscientific  days  of  Ezekiel,  and  in  ages 
far  further  remote,  it  was  recognized,  and 
it  troubled  men  then  as  it  does  now. 

With  us,  however,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a 
rediscovery.  The  growth  of  the  physical 
sciences,  and  especially  the  discovery  of  the 
law  of  evolution,  have  given  to  the  subject  a 
new  significance.  Our  immensely  extended 
range  of  knowledge  has  revealed  its  work 
ing  in  so  many  directions,  and  showed  its 
results  to  be  so  strange  and  overwhelming, 
that  it  has  aroused  in  many  that  cynical 
scepticism  which  was  rampant  in  Ezekiel's 
day,  while  others  it  has  thrown  into  the 
dreary  waste  of  despair.  There  is  no  atti 
tude  of  mind  more  popular  amongst  a  certain 
section  of  the  community  to-day  than  that 
which,  with  indignant  remonstrance,  or  open 
scorn,  repeats  the  old  proverb — "  The  fathers 
have  eaten  sour  grapes,  but  the  children's 
teeth  are  set  on  edge." 
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Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  any 
one  can  enter  into  the  consideration  of  this 
subject  with  a  light  heart,  or  gaily  and 
flippantly  take  up  its  dark  and  hidden  pro 
blems  as  if  they  could  easily  be  disposed  of. 
If  there  are  shallow  sceptics,  there  are  no  less 
shallow  believers,  and  he  would  be  shallow 
indeed  who  did  not  recognize  how  deep  are 
the  shadows  amid  which  he  wanders,  how 
pale  and  flickering  is  the  light  he  can  cast 
upon  this  problem,  and  how  becoming  in 
him  are  humility  and  patience.  All  that  one 
may  reasonably  hope  to  do  is  to  show  where 
there  are  footholds  for  faith,  and  that  if 
there  is  little  room  for  certainty,  there  is  none 
at  all  for  scorn. 

I 

THE  HARVESTS  OF  INHERITANCE 

IN  its  simplest  form  this  law  of  heredity 
or  inheritance — to  use  a  less  scientific  word- 
is  easily  recognized.  One  of  the  most  uni 
versal  facts  is  the  likeness  of  a  child  to  his 
parents.  The  first  thing  discussed  about  an 
infant  is  as  to  which  of  the  parents  this  like- 
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ness  is  the  more  pronounced.  Sometimes 
the  likeness  is  striking,  at  other  times  a 
resemblance  is  discovered  to  some  member 
of  the  family  of  a  previous  generation,  but 
to  expect  a  likeness  is  universal. 

A  child,  however,  inherits  more  than  such 
outward  resemblances.  Experience  shows 
that  there  is  a  transmission  of  characteristics. 
How  often,  for  instance,  we  hear  it  said  of  a 
child's  actions — "  How  like  his  father  !  " 
or  "  This  is  exactly  like  his  mother,"  and 
these  transmitted  characteristics  appear  not 
only  in  external  acts  but  in  mental  and  other 
gifts.  We  say,  for  instance,  that  certain 
things — music,  art,  etc.,  "  run  in  the  family," 
all  the  members  of  one  family  displaying 
such  gifts,  while  other  families  may  be  with 
out  them.  And  this  extends  not  only  to  a 
family,  but  to  a  whole  nation.  Individual 
Frenchmen  differ  from  each  other,  but  that 
does  not  hinder  there  being  a  national  char 
acteristic  which  is  distinctly  French,  and 
which  is  so  apparent  that  there  is  no  diffi 
culty,  generally  speaking,  in  distinguishing 
a  Frenchman  from  a  German,  or  an  Italian 
from  a  Dane.  This  transmission,  too,  pro- 
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duces  a  deep  effect  upon  character,  tempera 
ment,  etc.  We  speak  about  the  "  volatile  " 
Frenchman,  the  "  phlegmatic  "  German,  and 
so  on,  showing  that  though  there  may  be 
individual  exceptions,  a  deep  law  is  working, 
transmitting  these  broad  characteristics 
through  a  whole  people. 

But  the  workings  of  this  law  go  deeper 
than  this,  and  now  we  begin  to  enter  the 
shadow.  Not  only  are  habits  and  manners 
inherited,  but  physical  defects,  diseases, 
weaknesses,  taints  of  blood,  etc.,  as  well. 
The  first  question,  for  instance,  a  man  is 
asked  who  seeks  to  insure  his  life  is,  "  What 
is  your  family  history  ?  "  "  Have  you  a 
good  or  a  bad  family  record  ?  5:  "  Has 
there  been  consumption,  lunacy,  or  any  other 
disease  likely  to  be  inherited  ?  5:  And  if  so, 
then  the  insurance  policy  is  either  declined, 
or  "loaded."  What  does  this  mean?  It 
means  that  we  do  not  come  into  the  world 
with  a  clean  slate.  On  the  nerves  and  cells 
of  our  bodies  there  is  written  the  character 
of  life  lived  by  our  forefathers.  Many  of 
the  trials  and  temptations  which  we  are  to 
encounter  are  already  written  for  us. 
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But  still  deeper  this  fateful  law  reaches. 
We  come  into  the  world  not  only  with  inheri 
ted  physical  characteristics,  but  also  with 
moral  taints.  Here  are  children  born  of 
sinful  and  degraded  parents.  Look  at  them. 
Their  parents'  curse  is  written  on  every 
feature,  and  streaks  with  evil  inclination 
their  moral  nature.  They  come  into  the 
world  with  weakened  bodies  and  weakened 
wills  ;  their  whole  nature  bears  the  imprint 
of  degeneracy. 

Even  this  is  not  the  whole.  The  parent, 
we  discover,  may  sin,  and  sin  deeply,  and  to 
a  large  extent,  physically  at  least,  escape. 
But  his  sin  does  not  die  with  him,  the  Neme 
sis  of  his  sin  stalks  on,  outraged  law  cries 
out  for  redress.  The  guilty  father  escapes, 
but  the  guiltless  child  bears  within  him  the 
seeds  of  evil  harvest.  The  sins  of  the  fathers 
are  visited  upon  the  children  even  unto  the 
third  and  fourth  generation.  The  fathers 
eat  sour  grapes,  but  it  is  the  teeth  of  the 
children  that  are  set  on  edge. 

Now  when,  for  the  first  time,  men  are 
confronted  by  this  law,  they  are  stupefied  by 
it ;  then  as  they  awake  out  of  their  stupor 
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a  burning  indignation  takes  possession  of 
them.  "  Where,"  they  cry,  "  is  the  justice 
of  all  this  ?  How  can  God  be  just  and  allow 
the  innocent  to  suffer,  and  the  guilty  to 
escape  ?  Where  is  there,  in  the  presence  of  so 
awful  a  law,  a  place  for  belief  in  the  mercy 
and  love  of  God  ?  And  where  does  respon 
sibility  come  in  ?  If  we  are  all  sent  into  the 
world  branded,  how  can  we  be  held  guilty 
for  sins  which  we  commit  because  of  our 
weakened  wills,  and  biased  inclinations  ? 
For  our  sins  we  ought  not  to  blame  our 
selves,  surely,  but  this  awful  law,  which  has 
sent  us  into  the  world  so  liable  to  temptation 
and  so  unfitted  to  overcome." 

Such  is  the  law  of  heredity,  such  the  ques 
tions  which  indignantly  arise  from  many 
lips,  and  such  is  the  temper  which  every 
where  is  around  us  to-day.  WThat  answer  is 
there  ?  and  is  the  answer  such  as  shall  help 
us  to  preserve  our  faith  in  the  goodness  and 
love  of  God  ?  Let  us  strive  to  give  an 
answer  ;  the  inference  we  must  each  make 
for  ourselves. 
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II 

THE  BENEFITS  OF  INHERITANCE 

1 .  IN  the  first  place  we  must  take  into  account 
that  this  law  has  two  sides,  and  that  the 
indignation  which  we  have  described  arises 
for  the  most  part  through  exclusive  regard 
of  only  one.  No  judgment  is  of  any  value 
which  is  based  upon  so  distorted  a  view. 
Even  the  noblest  things  of  life  may  appear 
base  to  the  jaundiced  and  partial  eye,  and 
there  is  nothing  so  necessary  in  our  mental 
equipment  as  the  habit  of  steadily  weighing 
both  sides  before  forming  a  final  judgment. 
It  is  true  that  by  this  law  of  heredity  evil  is 
transmitted,  but  it  is  also  true  that  the  same 
law  transmits  the  good.  If  physical  weak 
ness  is  inherited  by  the  succeeding  genera 
tion,  so  is  physical  strength  ;  if  bias  toward 
evil,  so  is  bias  toward  good  ;  if  predisposition 
toward  vice,  so  is  predisposition  toward 
virtue.  Were  the  law  found  operating  in 
one  way,  then  there  would  be  just  cause  for 
complaint,  but  complaint  can  only  be  just 
when  it  is  based  upon  recognition  of  its  dual 
action.  And  when  added  to  this  we  find 
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the  law  working  with  absolute  impartiality, 
a  suspense  of  judgment  becomes  inevitable. 
We  see,  at  least,  that  there  is  a  certain  pro 
portion  in  things  which  seemed  dispro 
portionate.  Though  the  darkness  is  not 
dissolved,  it  is  made  less  deep. 

2.  When  next  we  turn  from  the  narrow 
and  individual  to  the  universal  operations  of 
this  law,  we  perceive  that  if  there  is  to  be 
such  a  thing  as  continuity  in  life,  there  must 
be  a  law  of  inheritance  by  which  one  genera 
tion  shall  be  allowed  to  reap  the  benefits 
of  all  the  labours,  the  discoveries,  the  experi 
ences  of  that  which  preceded  it.  Simply 
put,  the  law  means  in  this  relation  that  what 
one  generation  gains  the  next  inherits.  If 
there  is  to  be  no  such  law  then  it  is  diffi 
cult  to  conceive  how  the  world  could  exist. 
The  result  would  be  chaos.  Inheriting  no 
thing  from  the  past,  each  generation  would 
have  to  begin  life  where  all  previous  genera 
tions  began  ;  there  could  be  no  organized 
society,  no  common  life,  no  education,  no 
progress.  Without  experience  to  guide  us, 
without  knowledge  accumulated  through 
past  ages,  and  handed  down  through  sue- 
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cessive  generations,  we  should  remain  in 
densest  ignorance,  incapable  of  either  help 
or  instruction.  Should  we  then  be  willing 
to  change  the  present  world  with  its  law  of 
inheritance,  involving  as  it  does  the  trans 
mission  of  the  evil  as  well  as  the  good,  for  a 
colourless  world  which  had  neither  progress 
nor  intelligence,  and  where  both  social  inter 
course  and  mutual  helpfulness  were  terms 
which  could  not  be  used,  because  they  did  not 
exist  ?  Not  even  those  whose  outcry  against 
Providence  is  the  most  embittered  would, 
we  imagine,  care  to  inhabit  even  for  a 
single  day  so  undesirable  and  unthinkable  a 
world. 

3.  In  the  next  place,  it  is  clear  that,  what 
ever  we  may  think  of  the  justice  of  this 
order  of  things,  it  is  by  this  very  law 
that  all  we  most  value  in  life  has  reached  us. 
It  ordains,  it  is  true,  that  the  fearful  ravages 
of  sin  shall  be  sent  down  from  generation  to 
generation  ;  but  on  the  other  hand  it  ordains 
that  each  generation  shall  inherit  the  accu 
mulated  experiences,  the  knowledge,  the 
benefits,  and  the  blessings  gained  for  man 
kind  through  the  patient  labours  of  all  those 
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who  work  for  the  world's  good.  And  we  are 
ourselves  a  shining  witness  to  the  enormous 
benefits  which  fall  to  our  lot  through  inheri 
tance.  All  the  blessings  we  enjoy,  our 
material  comforts,  the  riches  we  possess 
through  science,  and  literature,  and  art,  are 
the  accumulated  gifts  to  us  of  past  ages. 
There  is  not  a  youth  who  enters  college  to 
day  who  has  not  stores  of  knowledge  opened 
up  to  him  which  were  denied  to  the  most 
learned  minds  and  to  the  acutest  thinkers 
of  the  past.  Privileges  and  blessings, 
which  are  so  familiar  that  \ve  hardly  think 
of  them,  have  come  down  to  us  through  the 
labours  of  men  long  silent,  and  through  the 
toil  of  ages  long  gone  by.  Through  this  law 
we  are  made  in  a  deep  sense  the  heir  of  all 
the  ages.  And  this  is  true  not  only  of  our 
physical  and  intellectual  life,  it  is  no  less 
true  of  spiritual  truth  and  experience.  If  we 
can  attain  to  a  higher  conception  of  moral  and 
spiritual  truth  to-day,  this  is  due,  not  to  our 
own  superior  gifts,  but  because  we  have 
been  born  under  happier  conditions  :  condi 
tions  in  which  the  light  of  God's  lamp  bums 
with  clearer  and  intenser  flame  for  us,  be- 
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cause  of  the  labours  of  those  whose  victories 
we  inherit. 

4.  Even  in  that  part  where  the  workings 
of  this  law  seem  most  unjust  and  indefen 
sible — namely,  where  those  who  sin  escape, 
and  those  who  come  after  are  punished— 
there  is  something  to  be  said.  This  too  is 
but  a  part  of  a  great  law  of  life — the  law 
that  one  soweth  and  another  reapeth.  For 
if  evil  men  sometimes  escape  in  this  life  the 
just  reward  of  their  evil  deeds,  it  is  no  less 
true  that  good  men  also  in  this  life  fail  to 
receive  the  just  reward  of  their  good  deeds. 
The  whole  order  of  things,  indeed,  seems  to 
ordain  that  those  who  labour  most  nobly 
and  for  the  highest  good  will  precisely  be 
those  who  will  least  enjoy  the  fruit  of  their 
labour.  What  more  pathetic  incident,  for 
instance,  has  history  to  offer,  than  that  in 
which  we  see  Moses,  the  great  heroic  leader 
of  the  Israelites,  standing  on  the  heights  of 
Pisgah  and  viewing  that  land  of  promise 
which  has  been  the  goal  of  all  his  hopes, 
and  yet  which  he  is  ordained  never  to  enter  ! 
And  Moses,  as  he  stands  there  gazing  wist 
fully  into  the  distant  scene,  stands  as  a 
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representative  of  all  the  great  men  of  the 
world,  and  as  an  illustration  of  one  of  the 
most  pathetic  facts  of  life.  The  successful 
men  who  live  for  little  ends  attain  them, 
they  reap  that  which  they  have  sown  ;  but 
the  great  ones  of  the  earth  have  all  been 
despised  and  rejected  of  men  ;  they  have 
gone  down  to  the  grave  with  their  dreams 
unfulfilled  ;  they  have  sown  but  have  not 
reaped  all  they  have  sown. 

That  low  man  seeks  a  little  thing  to  do, 

Sees  it  and  does  it  : 
This  high  man  with  a  great  thing  to  pursue, 

Dies  ere  he  knows  it. 

There  is  also  this  further  fact  to  consider, 
namely,  that  if  those  who  follow  have  to 
bear  the  penalty  of  the  evil  which  those  who 
committed  it  have  escaped,  then  those  who 
follow  reap  also  the  blessings  of  the  good 
which  those  who  toiled  for  it  never  enjoyed. 
How  true  it  is  of  our  greatest  blessings 
"  other  men  have  laboured,  and  we  have 
entered  into  their  labours."  We  are  all 
reaping  to-day,  in  our  rich  and  varied  civili 
zation,  where  we  have  not  sown.  The  bless 
ings  which  those  who  fought  for  them  never 
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enjoyed  have  been  handed  on  to  us  who  have 
never  laboured  for  them,  and  have  done 
nothing  to  deserve  them. 

Before  then  we  condemn  it  will  be  only 
fair  to  look  carefully  at  both  sides,  and  weigh 
the  one  against  the  other.  When  we  have 
done  so  wre  shall  be  more  likely  to  suspend, 
if  not  altogether  to  alter,  our  judgments. 

5.  There  is  one  last  fact  in  this  connexion 
to  consider,  it  is  this — that  while  both  the 
evil  and  the  good  which  men  do  are  trans 
mitted,  these  are  not  equal  in  power.  It 
must  often  have  struck  us  as  strange  that 
with  so  much  apparent  wickedness  in  the 
world  there  should  be  such  a  thing  as  pro 
gress.  How  is  it  that  the  world  steadily 
advances  ?  that  the  movement,  though 
slow,  is  yet  upward  ?  The  reason  is  that 
good  is  more  potent  than  evil.  When 
Shakespeare  said  "  The  evil  that  men  do 
lives  after  them,  the  good  is  often  interred 
with  their  bones,"  he  made  one  of  his  few, 
but  one  of  his  gravest  misstatements. 
Good  is  never  so  interred.  Good  is  not 
only  more  potent  than  evil,  it  is  longer  lived. 
It  is  the  property  of  evil  that  it  burns  itself 
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out  quickly.  The  law  of  moral  sanitation 
is  against  it,  and  determinedly  seeks  to 
destroy  it.  But  good  descends  and  multi 
plies,  and  its  presence  is  long  upon  the  earth. 
This  fact  is  recognized  in  the  Old  Testa 
ment  commandment  which  declares  that 
while  evil  shall  be  visited  to  the  third  and 
fourth  generations,  the  good  shall  descend 
to  a  thousand  generations.  While  both  the 
evil  and  the  good  are  inherited  by  succeed 
ing  generations,  therefore,  there  are  other 
laws  working  which  make  for  the  safety  and 
salvation  of  the  world. 

Gathering  all  these  things  together  now, 
they  at  least  offer  a  refuge  where  faith  can 
repose,  and  where  beneath  the  earthly  dress 
of  this  law  we  may  see  "  bright  shoots  of 
everlastingness." 

Ill 
HEREDITY  AND  MORAL  RESPONSIBILITY 

GRANTING  now  that  a  recognition  of  the  law 
of  heredity  can  be  maintained  along  with  a 
belief  in  the  goodness  and  love  of  God,  we 
have  now  to  consider  another  difficulty  which 
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in  many  presents  a  serious  obstacle  to  faith. 
This  difficulty  refers  to  our  responsibility 
in  face  of  a  law  which  seems  to  destroy  it. 
Here,  for  instance,  is  a  man  whose  father 
was  a  drunkard,  who  comes  into  the  world 
physically  and  morally  weak,  and  who  has 
to  live  his  life  under  the  worst  conditions. 
What  chance  has  such  a  man  ?  Shall  he  be 
judged  as  other  men  ?  Of  course  not.  It 
is  impossible  to  imagine  any  judgment  which 
would  be  humanly,  not  to  say  divinely, 
just  which  did  not  take  everything  into 
account.  But  this  is  not  the  point  at  issue. 
The  question  which  men  raise  is — "  Will  he 
be  judged  at  all  ?  "  According  to  the  pre- 
ent  temper  of  mind  in  many  quarters  such  a 
man  will  be  justified  in  standing  before  God 
and  saying  : — "  I  have  sinned,  but  I  refuse 
to  acknowledge  responsibility.  I  was  sent 
into  the  world  laden  with  alcoholic  tenden 
cies,  was  born  vicious  through  no  fault  of  my 
own ;  my  life  was  determined  for  me,  and 
therefore  I  can  neither  be  judged  nor  con 
demned." 

Now  every  doctrine  must  be  judged  by  its 
fruits,   and  it  is  not  an  unfair  method  to 
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begin  by  asking  where  such  defiance  of  moral 
responsibility  would  lead  us.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  see  that  it  would  give  reins  to 
licence,  and  end  in  the  disruption  of  society. 
Every  evil  man  wants  such  an  excuse  to  be 
valid  ;  every  man  who  has  sinned  deeply 
wants  if  possible  to  shift  the  burden  of 
responsibility  from  himself  and  proclaim 
his  innocence.  He  wants  some  excuse  by 
which  he  can  go  on  sinning,  while  escaping 
all  responsibility  for  his  sin.  But  this  desire 
to  escape  responsibility  is  confronted  by  an 
unwavering  conviction  deeply  planted  in 
man  that  it  cannot  be  gratified.  Even  while 
making  the  excuse  the  individual  knows 
that  he  is  insincere  ;  he  kno\vs  that  he  is 
saying  only  what  he  wants  to  believe  true, 
but  that  for  which  he  can  find  no  real 
sanction  either  within  him  or  without. 
When  such  a  man  as  we  have  imagined — 
the  man  born  of  drunken  parents,  the  man 
who  has  suffered  through  heredity — stands 
before  the  judgment  bar  of  his  own  con 
science,  he  will  not  be  able  to  put  his  finger 
on  the  exact  point  in  his  evil-doing  where 
responsibility  entered,  but  he  knows  that  at 
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some  point  it  did  enter.  He  knows  that 
whatever  bias  in  one  direction  or  another  he 
inherited,  he  is  not  a  mere  machine,  the 
helpless  plaything  of  inevitable  forces,  but 
a  man,  with  power  to  choose  and  power  to 
reject.  At  some  point  of  his  life  he  was 
"  the  master  of  his  fate." 

Heredity  then  may  determine  the  char 
acter  of  our  temptations,  but  it  does  not 
control  our  destiny.  To  say  that  a  man  is 
"  born  vicious  "  is  as  absurd  as  to  say  that 
another  is  "  born  virtuous."  All  that  can 
be  said  is  that  through  heredity  there  may 
come  to  us  a  bias  or  tendency  toward  some 
particular  sin  or  virtue.  But  the  very  word 
tendency  destroys  the  idea  of  helpless  com 
pulsion.  No  one  becomes  either  virtuous 
or  vicious  because  of  a  "  tendency."  It  is 
only  when  he  identifies  himself  by  deliber 
ate  choice  with  virtue  or  vice  that  these 
possess  any  meaning  for  him.  Through 
inherited  tendencies,  then,  a  man  is  neither 
driven  downward  or  upward,  although  the 
way  may  by  these  be  made  easier  for  him. 
A  man  because  of  his  ancestry  may  suffer 
terrible  temptations  in  some  particular  direc- 
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tion,  but  no  man  can  say  because  of  these, 
"  I  am  a  slave."  He  may  become  a  slave 
to  sin,  but  he  is  not  born  one  any  more  than 
another  man  is  born  a  slave  to  virtue.  And 
it  is  to  this  self-determining  power  of  will 
in  man  that  the  Bible  constantly  appeals, 
with  the  conviction  that  in  the  worst  there 
are  powers  of  self-recovery  and  of  victory. 


IV 

JUSTICE  AND  GOD'S  JUDGMENTS 

THIS  recognition  of  acceptance  of  responsi 
bility  may  be  held  with  unflinching  resolu 
tion  without  weakening  in  us  a  deep  pity 
for  those  whose  struggles  against  evil  are 
severe  and  persistent.  We  ourselves  may 
have  been  in  this  respect  happily  advantaged, 
or  we  may  not,  but  whether  or  not  he  has  a 
poor  sense  of  compassion  whose  heart  is  not 
wrung  with  anguish  as  he  thinks  of  the  weary 
struggles  of  his  fellow  men.  How  terrible 
these  struggles  are  God  only  knows,  and  only 
His  infinite  pity  is  equal  to  our  infinite  need. 
That  He  does  know,  that  He  does  pity,  is 
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the  tender  message  of  Christ.  The  old  con 
ception  of  one  standard  of  judgment  ruth 
lessly  applied  to  all  men  alike  whatever 
their  opportunities  or  disabilities,  is  impos 
sible  and  abhorrent.  God  Almighty  will  not 
expect  from  any  man  more  than  he  is  able  to 
give.  Whatever  judgment  overtakes  us  when 
we  stand  before  the  judgment  bar  of  Heaven 
the  sentence,  at  least,  \vill  be  in  accord  with 
absolute  justice.  Everything  will  be  known, 
every  allowance  will  be  made,  and  against 
the  judgment  even  the  condemned  will  be 
unable  to  appeal.  For  He  who  will  sit  upon 
the  throne  will  be  no  cold  or  unimpassioned 
Judge,  but  our  Father  in  Heaven,  whose 
mercy  is  infinite,  and  whose  love  passeth 
knowledge.  The  cry  of  David,  therefore, 
"  Let  me  fall  into  the  hands  of  God,  but  let 
me  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  man,"  is  one 
that  can  be  echoed  in  the  heart  of  even  the 
greatest  of  sinners.  For  while  it  may  be 
that  even  infinite  love  can  in  no  wise  clear 
the  guilty,  yet  sentence,  we  know,  will  only 
be  pronounced  when  love  has  exhausted 
itself  in  the  effort  to  redeem.  To  all  who 
have  struggled,  even  seemingly  unavailingly 
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against  bitter  temptations,  there  comes  at 
last  this  solace  : — 

There  is  no  place  where  earth's  sorrows 
Are  more  felt  than  up  in  Heaven  : 

There  is  no  place  where  earth's  failings 
Have  such  kindly  judgment  given. 

For  the  love  of  God  is  broader 
Than  the  measure  of  man's  mind  : 

And  the  heart  of  the  Eternal 
Is  most  wonderfully  kind. 

But  the  revelation  of  Christ  does  not  lose 
itself  in  a  weakening  sentiment  awakened 
by  the  sense  of  God's  infinite  compassion  ; 
it  contains  also  a  resonant  call  to  action. 
To  the  man  held  in  the  coils  of  sin  Christ's 
cry  is  "  Get  rid  of  it."  No  man  smitten  by 
the  plague  waits  to  discuss  his  responsibility 
or  that  of  others  in  his  contracting  the 
disease,  he  flies  to  the  physician.  And 
Christ  has  come  not  to  explain  sin's  origin, 
or  to  declare  at  what  point  each  individual 
becomes  responsible,  but  to  save  men  from 
it.  To  engage  in  speculation  is  well  enough, 
but  if  we  neglect  salvation  it  is  not  well 
enough,  but  reprehensible  folly. 
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For  none  of  us  liveth  to  himself,  and  no  man  dieth  to 
himself. — ROM.  xiv.  7. 

THIS  great  statement  of  Paul — that 
none  liveth  unto  himself,  and  none 
dieth  unto  himself — is  based  upon  what  is 
known  as  the  solidarity  of  the  human  race. 
When  we  speak,  for  instance,  about  the 
"  family  of  man,"  we  imply  that  humanity 
is  not  made  up  of  so  many  million  units 
having  no  points  of  contact  the  one  with 
the  other,  but  that  on  the  contrary  the 
whole  human  race  is  bound  together  by  the 
closest  ties  of  mutual  dependence. 

Paul  in  his  letter  to  the  Corinthians  deals 
with  this  fact  in  a  cogent  and  interesting 
illustration.  He  says  in  effect,  "  Look  at 
the  members  which  constitute  your  body  ; 
there  are  many  of  them,  each  is  distinct 
from  the  other,  each  has  its  own  functions, 
yet  they  are  all  united  in  one  body.  The 
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eye  cannot  separate  itself  from  the  other 
members  and  live,  no  more  can  the  hand  or 
ear.  All  the  members  are  bound  together, 
and  where  one  suffers,  all  suffer."  What  is 
true  of  the  human  body  is  true,  Paul  goes 
on  to  say,  of  human  institutions.  A  Church, 
for  instance,  is  composed  of  many  separate 
members,  yet  so  closely  bound  are  all  these 
to  one  another  that  the  Church  becomes  a 
living  unity,  it  possesses  a  common  life,  so 
that  whatever  affects  that  life  is  shared  by 
all.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  a  nation.  A 
nation  is  made  up  of  millions  of  members, 
each  one  a  distinct  and  separate  personality, 
yet  the  nation  is  one.  Its  members  share 
a  common  name,  they  speak  a  common 
language,  they  are  animated  by  the  same 
spirit,  and  as  members  of  the  same  common 
wealth  are  touched  alike  by  success  or  calam 
ity.  To  come  now  to  the  widest  range,  the 
same  thing  is  true  of  the  human  race.  It 
is  made  up  of  individuals,  who  are  again 
members  of  separate  races,  tribes,  nations, 
empires,  yet  the  human  race  is  one.  The 
skin  may  be  black,  or  yellow,  or  white,  but 
that  which  distinguishes  a  human  being 
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from  lower  animals  every  member  of  the  race 
possesses.  When  the  wild  Highlander  in 
Rob  Roy  said  of  himself — when  questioned 
who  and  what  he  was — "  I  am  a  man," 
Frank  Osbaldistone  repeated  after  him,  "  A 
man  !  that  is  a  very  brief  description  !  " 
"  It  will  serve,"  answered  the  outlaw,  "  for 
one  who  has  no  other  to  give.  For  he  that 
is  without  friends,  without  coin,  without 
name,  without  country,  is  still  at  least  a 
man,  and  he  that  has  all  these  is  no 
more."  So  then,  whatever  tribe  or  coun 
try,  whatever  colour  or  race  an  individual 
belongs  to,  he  is  still,  at  least,  a  man,  a 
member  of  the  human  family.  He  is  en 
closed  in  the  same  great  circle,  and  nothing 
that  affects  humanity  can  be  of  indifference 
to  him. 

Now  within  this  vast  circle  which  encloses 
the  life  of  humanity,  and  which  includes 
every  human  being,  there  are  great  laws 
which  operate,  and  which  are  common  to  all. 
If  humanity  were  not  one  then  there  could 
be  no  such  laws,  each  would  be  a  law  unto 
himself,  but  just  because  humanity  is  one, 
so  laws  are  of  universal  application :  what 
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applies  to  one  can  be  postulated  of  all. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  law  of  infection. 
You  cannot  infect  a  stone  with  disease,  nor 
a  cloud,  because  these  have  nothing  in  com 
mon  with  man,  but  you  can  infect  the  whole 
human  race,  because  humanity  is  one,  and 
is  joined  together  by  indissoluble  ties. 

This,  then,  is  the  philosophical  basis  of 
the  statement  made  here  by  Paul.  He  says 
none  of  us  liveth  unto  himself,  or  dieth  unto 
himself.  No  single  human  being  lives  apart 
from  the  race,  that  is,  withdrawn  from  those 
experiences  which  are  common  to  it.  He  is 
part  oi'  a  great  family,  he  shares  its  life  in 
common  with  all  others,  and  is  in  common 
with  all  others  affected  by  its  laws. 

Now  one  of  these  laws,  which  we  term 
universal,  because  all  alike  are  affected  by 
it,  is  the  law  of  influence.  Just  as  we  are 
capable  of  receiving  infection  from  another, 
so  are  we  capable  of  being  influenced  by 
another.  No  man  lives  to  himself  in  educa 
tion,  in  art,  in  literature,  in  politics,  or  indeed 
in  anything.  All  these  movements  are  car 
ried  on  upon  the  assumption  that  public 
and  private  opinion  can  be  influenced.  Our 
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newspapers,  our  public  platforms,  our  books, 
our  postal  arrangements,  are  all  testimonies 
to  our  belief  in  the  existence  of  such  a  law. 
It  is  in  the  belief  of  its  existence  that  a  man 
enters  the  puplit,  and  that  other  men  enter 
the  pew.  Were  there  no  such  law  then  it 
would  be  useless  for  us  to  pursue  the  subject 
further,  for  the  direct  object  in  writing  this 
is  to  influence,  if  possible,  those  who  read. 
Were  this  not  possible,  then  the  whole  social 
fabric  would  instantly  collapse  and  crumble 
into  ruin. 

These  are  statements  which  no  doubt  we 
shall  all  readily  admit.  This  law  of  influ 
ence  is  one  of  the  commonest  facts  in  life, 
its  existence  is  accredited  by  every  one  of  us 
in  a  thousand  ways,  but  just  because  of  this 
it  is  possible  that  we  may  take  it  too  much 
for  granted,  may  fail  to  inquire  into  its 
workings,  or  impress  ourselves  with  its 
immense  importance.  Let  us  then  con 
front  this  law  with  the  earnest  desire  of 
learning  from  it  some  facts  of  life. 

First  of  all  we  see  that  we  are  each  affected 
by  it  in  two  ways.  Our  lives,  we  realize 
when  we  analyse  them,  are  affected  by  cer- 
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tain  conscious  influences,  but  also  by  an 
innumberable  number  which  are  so  hidden, 
or  so  small,  that  we  are  barely  conscious 
of  them,  and  are  yet  profoundly  affected 
by  them.  Let  us  take  the  former  to  begin 
with. 
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WHEN  we  unroll  the  book  of  life,  and  recall 
its  incidents,  we  can  all  point  to  certain 
epochs  of  our  life  when  we  were  conscious 
of  receiving  very  definite  impressions,  and 
of  being  profoundly  influenced  in  one  direc 
tion  or  another.  We  can  recall  those  who 
opened  our  minds  to  new  realms  of  thought 
or  activity,  who  fired  our  ambitions,  and 
gave  a  new  direction  to  our  lives  ;  or  we 
can  point  to  some  act  or  incident  which 
affected  us  deeply,  and  which  has  made  us 
largely  what  we  are.  In  the  Tate  Gallery 
there  is  a  picture  by  Millais  which  most 
graphically  illustrates  such  a  moment  in  a 
boy's  life.  The  picture  is  entitled  "  The 
Boyhood  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,"  and  it 
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represents  an  adventurer  who  has  sailed  and 
fought  in  the  Spanish  Main,  recounting  to 
two  youths  his  travels  and  exploits.  The 
animation  in  his  face  and  his  graphic  ges 
tures  show  that  his  story  is  an  exciting 
one,  and  that  he  is  drawing  from  the  stores 
of  a  perfervid  imagination.  One  of  the 
boys  is  interested,  but  the  other — the  young 
Raleigh,  has  been  completely  swept  away 
by  the  sailor's  story,  and  by  the  visions  it 
has  awakened  in  him.  He  has  received  the 
great  impression  of  his  life,  and  his  heart 
leaps  within  him  as  he  gazes  down  the  burning 
vistas  of  his  dream.  "  He  sees  El  Dorado, 
and  the  palaces  of  the  Aztecs  and  the  Incas," 
already  he  feels  the  blaze  of  the  tropic  sun, 
and  hears  the  fountains  plashing  in  the 
marble  courts,  and  feels  himself  the  bold 
adventurer  sailing  the  unknowrn  seas  in 
quest  of  glory  and  high  renown.  In  that 
hour  the  whole  course  of  his  life  has  been 
changed  ;  the  little  old-fashioned  toy  which 
before  was  his  delight  is  now  lying  neglected 
in  the  corner,  never  again  to  be  taken  up. 
He  has  put  away  childish  things,  and  in  a 
moment  almost  has  become  a  man. 
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No  doubt  many  of  us  have  been  conscious 
of  receiving  some  such  impression  as  this, 
not  so  vivid,  perhaps,  and  yet  so  vivid  as 
to  mark  itself  indelibly  upon  our  after  life. 

When  we  pass  out  of  the  sphere  of  early 
youth  we  enter  another  sphere  of  influence. 
We  begin  to  interest  ourselves  in  the  things 
of  the  world  around  us  ;  we  begin  to  read, 
and  to  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  affairs, 
to  form  our  creed,  and  choose  our  side  in 
the  questions  of  the  day.  Then,  most  likely, 
we  are  caught  by  some  particular  writer,  or 
some  particular  book,  which  alters  our  views, 
or  which  opens  up  a  whole  new  world  of 
thought  and  interest.  We  become  students 
of  Ruskin,  of  Emerson,  of  Caiiyle  ;  we  begin 
to  read  poetry,  philosophy,  science,  or  art, 
we  become  the  students  and  disciples  of 
some  greater  writer.  We  feel  ourselves  in 
spired  by  his  influence,  the  spell  of  his 
thoughts  fires  our  brain,  we  feel  the  beauty 
of  his  fancy,  and  the  swift  flight  of  his 
imagination.  Later  on  we  begin  to  form 
definite  political  opinions,  and  to  attach  our 
selves  to  a  definite  political  party,  and  soon 
there  emerges  one  to  whom  we  pin  our  politi- 
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cal  faith,  and  whose  speeches  and  opinions 
we  eagerly  follow.  Or  happily  we  come 
under  the  sway  of  some  good  man,  or  some 
earnest  preacher,  and  as  we  listen  to  his 
eager  voice  we  see  arising  before  our  minds 
the  white  walls  of  the  city  of  God,  and  behold 
the  beauty  of  the  King's  Face,  and  feel  all 
our  life  quivering  with  a  deathless  hope. 
All  these,  and  a  thousand  other  definite 
impressions  we  receive ;  we  acknowledge 
their  influence,  we  can  trace  their  effect 
upon  our  lives,  the  result  is  apparent,  con 
scious,  definite.  When  we  speak  about  being 
influenced,  therefore,  we  are  inclined  to  cut 
down  the  sphere  of  operation  of  this  law 
to  those  individuals,  and  those  issues  which 
have  consciously  declared  themselves.  It  is 
a  great  mistake,  however,  to  come  to  any 
such  conclusion.  It  is  not  the  conscious 
but  the  unconscious  influences  which  are 
the  more  important,  and  by  which  our  lives 
are  even  more~profoundly  affected. 


L.UX. 
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II 

INFLUENCE  OF  ATMOSPHERE 

WHEN  now  we  try  to  measure  the  influences 
which  more  or  less  unconsciously  affect  our 
lives  we  see  that  they  are  almost  infinite 
in  number.  So  much  so  is  this  the  case  that 
it  may  almost  be  said  that  there  is  not  a 
moment  of  conscious  existence  when  we  are 
not  receiving  as  well  as  throwing  off  waves 
of  influence.  Just  as  physically  we,  though 
largely  unconsciously,  are  affected  by  every 
change  of  temperature  we  meet  with  as  we 
pass  from  one  room  to  another,  or  from  our 
homes  into  the  street,  or  from  the  street  into 
the  office,  so  are  we  affected  by  the  innumer 
able  changes  in  the  social,  intellectual,  moral 
and  spiritual  atmosphere  which  we  breathe. 
When  we  enter  our  homes  certain  sets  of 
influences  are  encountered  ;  if  we  enter  a 
church  fresh  waves  of  influence  meet  us 
there ;  when  we  go  down  to  the  city,  and 
mix  with  life's  commerce,  the  influences 
which  surround  us  are  still  different,  and  so 
they  change  with  every  change  of  our  lives. 
The  majority  of  these  influences  are  so 
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minute  that  we  are  unconscious  of  them, 
yet  they  crowd  in  upon  us,  and  deeply 
affect  our  lives.  We  are  all,  for  instance, 
profoundly  influenced  by  our  home  life,  but 
that  influence,  continuous  as  it  is,  is  largely 
an  unconscious  influence.  There  are  times 
when  entering  God's  house  our  souls  are 
caught  and  lifted  into  the  rapture  of  high 
devotion,  when  we  see  visions,  and  partake 
of  mighty  joys,  but  these  come  seldom  ;  the 
influence  of  worship  is  deep  and  real,  but  it 
is  largely  unconscious.  The  same  is  true 
of  prayer.  Were  we  to  measure  the  power  of 
prayer  by  standards  of  conscious  uplifting, 
for  most  of  us  it  would  appear  the  most 
sterile  of  occupations  ;  yet  the  silent  con 
tinuous  pouring  out  of  our  hearts  to  God, 
though  unaccompanied  by  any  vivid  realiza 
tions,  is  yet  transforming  us,  and  building 
up  our  lives  in  faith  and  hope. 

Difficult  as  it  may  be  for  us  to  realize  it, 
then,  we  are  so  made,  and  the  world  is  so 
made,  that  we  cannot  live  unto  ourselves  ; 
we  cannot  shut  ourselves  away  from  our 
environment,  or  refuse  to  breathe  the  atmo 
sphere  of  the  place  into  wrhich  we  have 
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entered.  So  subtle,  too,  are  many  of  those 
influences,  and  so  delicate  our  nature,  that 
we  cannot  live  apart  even  from  them,  though 
we  may  be  largely  unconscious  of  them. 
Perhaps  an  illustration  may  help  us  to  grasp 
this  more  clearly.  Suppose  then  that  we 
stand  by  the  side  of  a  lake,  its  smooth  surface 
shining  like  a  mirror.  Take  a  stone  and  throw 
it  far  out ;  as  it  plunges  into  the  waters  you 
see  great  ripples  rise,  which  in  the  form  of 
circles  widen  out  and  out  until  they  plash 
at  last  against  the  shores.  Such  may  be 
taken  for  the  conscious  influences  of  our 
lives.  But  suppose  you  stand  by  the  side 
of  this  lake  in  the  autumn,  when  the  leaves 
are  reddening  to  fall,  you  see  a  tiny  leaf 
disconnected  from  the  parent  stem,  the  air 
carries  it  gently  along,  and  then  lets  it  drop 
upon  the  even  surface  of  the  lake.  To  us 
the  drop  of  that  leaf  seems  to  produce  no 
ripples,  but  in  this  we  are  mistaken,  the 
ripples  are  there  all  the  same,  and  widen  out 
as  do  the  larger  ones,  although  they  are  too 
minute  for  us  to  detect  them.  Such  are 
the  unconscious  influences  of  life,  they  are 
too  small  to  detect,  but  they  exist,  they 
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drop  into  our  lives,  they  send  out  their 
ripples.  No  single  one  seems  to  have  any 
effect  upon  us,  but  the  accumulated  effect 
upon  our  lives  is  overwhelming,  it  makes  us 
what  we  are. 

Ill 

CHOOSING  WHOM  TO  SERVE 

WHILE  what  has  been  said  is  true,  there  is 
one  thing  we  must  clearly  realize,  and  it  is 
this — No  man  is  the  victim  of  the  influences 
which  play  upon  him.  Behind  everything 
there  stands  the  power  of  choice,  and  each 
man  chooses  for  himself  what  he  shall  re 
spond  to  and  what  reject.  As  he  responds 
or  rejects  is  his  character  being  formed.  Two 
men,  for  instance,  come  from  the  same  home, 
sit  side  by  side  in  the  same  church,  work 
together  in  the  same  business,  and  yet  the 
one  may  differ  entirely  from  the  other.  The 
same  influences  play  upon  both,  but  behind 
is  the  power  of  choosing  and  rejecting,  and 
according  to  his  disposition  each  chooses 
what  in  the  influences  which  surround  him 
he  will  respond  to,  what  he  will  reject. 
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Much  of  this  choice,  also,  is  automatic. 
There  are  moments  of  clear  and  definite 
choice,  crises  in  our  lives  when  the  issues 
stand  out  before  us  with  burning  brightness, 
but  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  this  is  not 
so.  The  issues  are  too  minute  to  arrest  us, 
we  yield  or  reject  almost  unconsciously, 
but  we  yield  or  reject  according  to  our  dis 
position  created  through  a  long  succession 
of  yielding  or  rejecting.  If  the  disposition 
has  been  trained  to  yield  to  the  good,  then  in 
the  minute,  as  well  as  in  the  more  conspicu 
ous  things,  it  will  do  so  automatically,  and 
so  is  it  with  evil.  The  supreme  question 
for  us,  therefore,  is — "  Under  which  Lord  ?  ': 
It  is  of  no  use,  and  it  is  a  paltry  excuse,  to 
say,  if  we  are  drifting  downward,  that  cir 
cumstances  are  to  blame.  Man  has  been 
made  to  conquer  circumstances.  Nor  is 
it  valid  to  say  that  evil  influences  so  surround 
us  that  we  cannot  live  a  pure  and  consistent 
life.  These  are  the  apologies  of  the  craven- 
hearted  and  the  weakling.  God  has  made 
the  soul  of  man  of  such  superlative  grandeur 
of  material  that  its  virtues  shine  best  when 
tested  to  the  very  uttermost.  When  a 
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man  begins  automatically  to  choose  the 
evil  he  does  so  because  he  has  trifled  with 
the  defences  of  his  nature  ;  because  he  has 
not  been  faithful  in  that  which  is  least,  and 
because  he  has  not  called  to  his  aid  the  Cap 
tain  of  his  salvation. 

If,  then,  honestly  surveying  our  lives,  we 
are  conscious  of  increasing  weakness,  con 
scious  that  more  and  more  evil  is  having 
dominion  over  us,  it  is  worse  than  folly  to 
cloak  this  over  as  if  it  were  something  we 
ought  to  hide  from  ourselves.  It  is  some 
thing  that  ought  to  blaze  day  and  night  before 
our  eyes  until  the  fact  of  it,  and  the  horror 
of  it,  burn  into  our  brain,  and  until  the 
remedy  for  it  has  been  convincingly  solved. 


IV 

THE  ENTHRONED  CHRIST 

How,  then,  is  it  to  be  solved  ?  A  great 
writer  has  said  that  "  the  chief  want  in  life 
is  somebody  who  shall  make  us  do  the  best 
we  can."  That  is  supremely  true,  and  it  is 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  uplifting  power 
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of  a  good  influence  continually  exerted.  If 
we  study,  for  instance,  the  art  of  Rubens, 
we  shall  see  the  definite  influence  exerted 
upon  him  by  two  women  of  very  different 
temperaments.  His  first  wife  was  a  woman 
of  culture  and  refinement,  and  exerted  upon 
the  artist  an  influence  of  restraint.  It  was 
during  her  life  that  he  painted  his  great 
masterpiece  the  "  Descent  from  the  Cross," 
and  the  finest  of  his  religious  works.  Four 
years  after  her  death  he  married  Helena 
Fourment.  He  chose  her  as  of  "  middle- 
class  origin,"  so  that  she  "  would  not  blush 
to  see  me  handle  a  paint-brush."  The 
effect  upon  his  art  every  one  knows.  "  His 
wife  appears,  clothed  or  nude — as  saint  or 
courtesan — always  the  same  voluptuous,  indo 
lent,  unintellectual  type  of  bovine  woman." 
This  influence  is  all  the  more  noticeable 
since  Rubens  had  on  one  side  of  his  nature  a 
feeling  after  culture,  and  at  the  same  time 
another  side  which  made  him  delight  in 
coarseness  and  sensuality.  The  change 
which  came  over  his  life  is  a  profound  illus 
tration  of  the  fact  that  what  we  want  most 
in  life  is  some  one  who  "  shall  make  us  do 
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the  best  we  can,"  some  one  who  shall  be 
ever  at  our  side  to  encourage  us  to  seek  the 
best. 

Is  this,  then,  possible  for  us  all  ?  It  is. 
An  artist  once  presented  an  Oxford  under 
graduate  with  an  engraving  of  Hoffman's 
"  Christ."  "  Hang  this  in  your  room,"  he 
said,  "  and  it  will  banish  the  ballet-girls 
and  the  jockeys."  That  is  what  we  can  all 
do — give  Christ  a  place  in  the  inner  chamber 
of  our  minds.  For  the  companions  who 
most  deeply  influence  us  are  those  we  carry 
about  with  us  in  the  secret  places  within. 
The  imagination  is  always  turning  to  those 
silent  companions  who  arc  either  saving  or 
corrupting  us.  Take  the  mind  and  imagina 
tion  of  the  sensualist,  for  instance.  His 
thoughts  flame  in  passion  around  visible 
forms,  not  abstract  thoughts,  and  living  in 
daily  companionship  with  him  these  gradu 
ally  tear  down  in  awful  ruin  the  defences 
of  the  soul.  But  with  Christ  enthroned 
within  a  daily  companionship  is  set  up 
which  ceaselessly  purifies.  The  "  ballet-girls 
and  jockeys,"  the  base  and  impure,  the  lustful 
and  the  coarse  cannot  dwell  where  He  dwells, 
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and  so  His  influence  day  by  day,  and  hour 
by  hour  imparted  to  the  soul,  builds  it  up 
in  holiness  and  truth.  If  you  want  one  who 
will  make  you  "  do  the  best  you  can,"  then 
enthrone  Christ  within.  Open  your  heart 
to  Him,  and  setting  up  a  new  sphere  of  in 
fluence  in  your  life,  He  will  raise  you  to 
heights  which  by  no  other  means  you 
could  attain.  It  is  when  Christ  is  "  in  "  you 
that  He  becomes  the  "  hope  of  glory." 

V 

INFLUENCE  AND  PERSONALITY 

So  far  we  have  only  considered  influence  as 
it  is  exerted  by  others  upon  us,  but  it  ought 
not  to  be  forgotten  that  we  give  as  well  as 
receive.  We  are  each  of  us  spheres  of  influ 
ence  sending  out  waves  which  affect  others 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  In  certain  cases, 
when  men  occupy  prominent  positions,  or 
when  men  possess  characters  of  striking 
originality,  that  influence  is  correspond 
ingly  great,  but  there  is  no  man  so  impotent 
that  the  world  is  not  either  the  better  or  the 
worse  for  the  life  he  lives. 
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Instead,  then,  of  minimizing  our  influence, 
or  seeking  to  bury  it  because  of  it  being  but 
a  single  talent,  what  we  need  as  an  inspira 
tion  for  our  lives  is  to  believe  in  our  influence, 
and  seek  to  enhance  it. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  influence  for  good 
or  evil  which  may  be  exercised  in  a  home. 
We  may  not  be  persons  of  high  degree,  the 
home  to  which  we  belong  may  not  have  any 
of  the  accessories  of  wealth,  but  does  any 
reasonable  being  imagine  that  his  influence 
is  negatived  by  the  absence  of  any  of  these 
things  ?  Of  course  not.  The  very  phrase 
"  home  influence  "  has  become  a  common 
place,  and  it  means  that  here,  more  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  world,  perhaps,  the 
seeds  of  influence  are  being  sown.  Take 
the  influence  exerted  by  a  good  father 
or  a  good  mother  upon  a  child.  Is  there 
anything  in  the  world  more  potent  ? 
Through  those  formative  days  of  childhood, 
when  the  mind  is  drinking  in  through  ear 
and  eye,  when  the  heart  is  sensitive  and 
easily  impressed,  the  child  is  receiving  the 
definite  and  permanent  influences  of  its 
life.  A  father  and  mother  who  send  out 
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into  the  world  a  human  life  stamped  with 
the  hall-mark  of  righteous  character  may 
never  be  known  beyond  their  narrow  circle, 
but  who  can  tell  how  far  their  influence 
extends  ?  Nor  is  home  influence  to  be  limited 
to  the  parents.  Each  member  acts  and 
reacts  upon  the  other.  As  an  illustration 
of  how  even  the  least  conspicuous  member 
of  a  household  may  profoundly  affect 
the  life  of  another  we  need  only  recall  the 
life  of  the  great  Lord  Shaftesbury.  To  the 
last  day  of  his  life  this  noble  philanthropist 
wore  a  watch  given  to  him  by  his  nurse, 
who,  when  he  was  a  child,  taught  him  to 
pray.  ,."  This  was  given  me  by  the  best 
friend  I  ever  had  in  the  world,"  he  proudly 
said.  What  influence  for  good  this  humble 
woman  exerted  in  the  world  simply  by  teach 
ing  the  child  under  her  charge  to  pray  can 
never  be  estimated. 

Or  take  as  another  illustration  the  influ 
ence  we  exert  through  our  friendships  and 
companionships.  There  is  not  a  single  per 
son  reading  these  pages  who  at  some  time 
has  not  possessed  the  confidence  of  another 
who  looked  up  to  him  with  admiration 
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and  trust.  Do  we  realize  what  it  means  to 
take  a  soul  thus  under  our  care  !  We  like 
to  have  some  one  looking  up  to  us,  but  do 
we  think  of  the  sacredncss  of  such  a  trust, 
or  the  greatness  of  such  a  responsibility  ? 
Are  our  consciences  at  rest  as  we  recall 
those  young  lives  who  have  looked  up  so 
confidingly  to  us,  who  have  so  implicitly 
put  their  trust  in  us,  and  over  whom  we 
exercised  so  great  an  influence  ?  Think 
what  it  means  to  know  that  we  have  poi 
soned  their  young  minds  by  impure  thoughts, 
that  we  have  used  our  influence  to  lead  them 
astray,  that  we  have  made  them  ashamed 
of  their  innocence,  and  sowed  in  their 
trustful  hearts  the  poisonous  seeds  of  pas 
sion  or  of  lust.  What  fires  could  hell 
possess  for  us  more  agonizing  than  these  ? 
It  is  an  old  saying  that  we  are  fashioning 
characters  for  eternity.  But  whose — our 
own  or  others  ?  Both.  Men  and  women 
will  pass  into  the  unseen  and  stand  before 
God  with  the  marks  of  our  influence  upon 
them,  with  the  seeds  we  have  sown  in  their 
minds  and  hearts,  bearing  their  harvest 
in  their  lives.  Surely  with  this  awful 
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thought  burning  into  our  brain  no  one  will 
pretend  that  such  a  subject  does  not  con 
cern  him.  It  is  a  subject  of  pressing  and 
even  awful  import,  and  the  questions — what 
has  my  influence  been  ?  what  do  I  intend 
by  God's  grace  to  make  it  ?  are  questions 
we  must  each  now  brace  ourselves  to  ask. 

As  far  as  the  past  is  concerned  it  cannot 
be  recalled.  If  anything  which  we  have 
wrongly  said  can  be  unsaid,  if  any  evil 
influence  exerted  can  be  recalled,  then  we 
should  lose  no  moment  in  doing  so.  If 
beyond  recall,  then  we  can  only  turn  to  God 
in  deep  repentance,  and  plead  for  mercy 
and  forgiveness,  believing  that  He  pardon- 
eth  and  absolveth  all  that  truly  come  to 
Him.  No  sinful  past,  however  black,  should 
shatter  us,  or  hinder  us  from  determining 
to  exert  our  influence  afresh. 

What,  now,  is  our  influence  to  be  ?  The 
world  wants  men  and  women  whose  lives 
are  definitely  pledged  to  righteousness. 
There  are  plenty  of  loafers  who  hang  around 
street-corners  with  their  inane  jokes  and 
hoarse  laughter,  who  have  no  worthy  aim 
in  life,  and  are  thrown  up  at  last  like  jetsam 
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by  the  tide.  But  men  and  women  are  wanted 
by  the  world  to-day,  clear-eyed,  pure- 
hearted,  resolute,  who  have  determined 
that  Christ  shall  rule  in  their  hearts,  and 
that  their  lives  shall  be  determinedly  used 
for  good.  The  world  has  never  been  without 
such  men  and  women,  and  they  are  the  salt 
of  the  earth.  As  you  close  this  chapter 
determine  to  be  one  of  them. 


THE  LAW  OF  COMPETITION 

We  then  that  are  strong  ought  to  bear  the  infirmi 
ties  of  the  weak.  —  ROM.  xv.  1. 


subject,  owing  to  the  issues  it 
A  raises,  is  of  supreme  importance.  It 
brings  us  directly  into  contact  with  present 
day  problems  —  problems  which  if  not  speed 
ily  solved  threaten  the  dissolution  of  society, 
yet  problems  which  are  intensely  difficult 
of  solution  not  only  because  of  their  vast 
and  intricate  ramifications,  but  because  of 
the  passions  they  arouse,  and  because  of  the 
difficulty  wrhich  we  all  feel  of  approaching 
them  in  the  Christian  temper  and  with  the 
Christian  outlook.  It  is  a  curious  and 
pathetic  fact  that  many  men,  fair  in  judgment 
and  kind  in  heart  in  other  relations  in  life, 
when  they  come  to  discuss  a  matter  which 
affects  their  pockets,  or  their  commercial 
relations,  not  only  become  dechristianized, 
but  become  almost  dehumanized.  Such 

13S 
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problems  as  this  subject  raises,  however,  we 
approach  wholly  from  the  religious  point  of 
view.  Let  our  object  be  calmly  and  clearly 
to  learn  our  duty  as  men  and  women  who 
follow  Christ,  and  who  regard  His  teaching 
as  final  in  all  that  concerns  life  and  con 
duct. 

Let  us  begin,  then,  by  getting  to  know 
something  of  how  this  Law  of  Competition 
works  in  the  world  around  us. 


COMPETITION  IN  NATURE 

FIRST  of  all  when  we  turn  to  Nature  we  see 
Competition  at  \vork  in  a  somewhat  lurid 
aspect.  The  Law  of  Competition  is  known 
to  science  as  the  Law  of  Selection,  or  the  Law 
of  the  Survival  of  the  Fittest.  As  such  it 
lies  in  the  heart  of  the  theory  of  Evolution, 
and  has  played  an  important  part  in  the 
history  of  modern  science.  It  shows  that  a 
vast,  destructive,  and  unending  competi 
tion  for  existence  is  going  on  in  nature.  Into 
this  teeming  world  there  are  born  innumer- 

L.U.L.  K 
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able  creatures  for  whom  there  is  not  suffi 
cient  room  to  live.  Consequently  there  is 
being  waged  all  around  us  an  unceasing 
conflict.  In  that  conflict  the  fittest  alone 
survive,  the  weakest  go  to  the  wall.  Nor 
is  this  conflict  confined  to  one  realm ;  it 
is  practically  universal.  Frank  Bullen,  for 
instance,  in  one  of  his  interesting  sea-studies, 
gives  a  powerful  and  enthralling  picture  of 
the  struggle  which  goes  on  amid  the  denizens 
of  the  deep.  He  points  out  that  in  the  still 
depths  of  the  sea  an  endless  and  merciless 
struggle  is  being  waged.  Day  and  night, 
without  a  moment's  truce,  this  ceaseless 
conflict  continues,  in  which  the  strong  pursue 
the  weak,  and  the  weak  perish  at  the  hands 
of  the  strong.  The  countless  tribes  of  ocean 
are  all  devourers  of  one  another,  and  from 
the  tiniest  shell-fish  to  the  mighty  leviathan 
of  the  deep,  they  pursue  and  are  pursued. 

What  is  true  of  ocean  depths  is  true  of 
what  happens  on  land.  On  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  and  beneath  it,  in  the  very 
atmosphere  we  breathe,  this  conflict  is  being 
waged  with  the  same  remorseless  eagerness. 
Nature  in  every  department  of  life  stamps 
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out  the  weak,  and  through  this  competi 
tion  for  survival,  or  as  we  may  put  it,  this 
struggle  for  "  a  place  in  the  sun,"  permits 
only  the  strong  to  survive.  Readers  no 
doubt  will  recall  the  lines  from  Ed.  Arnold's 
Light  of  Asia,  where  he  describes  how  the 
young  Buddha,  escaping  from  the  palace 
where  he  has  been  immured,  comes  for  the 
first  time  face  to  face  with  this  appalling 
conflict  :— 

Then  marked  he  too 

How  lizard  fed  on  ant,  and  snake  on  him, 
Each  slew  a  slayer,  and  himself  was  slain, 
Life  living  upon  death.     So  this  fair  show 
Veiled  one  vast,  savage,  grim  conspiracy 
Of  mutual  murder,  from  worm  to  man, 
Who  himself  kills  his  fellow. 

When  we  seek  for  a  justification  of  this 
law  we  find  it  in  nature's  zeal  for  self- 
improvement.  And  here  let  it  be  said  that 
none  of  Nature's  processes  can  safely  be 
regarded  by  itself,  it  must  be  lifted  into 
focus,  and  seen  in  relation  to  the  whole 
scheme  of  nature's  operations  before  we  can 
form  a  true  judgment  upon  it.  It  is  because 
men  so  frequently  fail  in  this  that  their 
judgment  errs,  and  their  whole  mental  out- 
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look  is  thrown  out  of  proportion.  With 
this  zeal  then  of  self-improvement,  higher 
forms  of  being  can  only  be  attained  through 
the  survival  of  the  best,  and  death  itself, 
in  all  forms,  is  nature's  way  of  defending 
herself  from  the  paralysing  influence  of  the  in 
efficient.  Nature  obeys  with  absolute  literal- 
rtess  the  injunction  of  Christ,  "  If  thine  eye 
offend  thee,  pluck  it  out."  With  her  eye  set 
upon  the  best,  she  resolutely  sacrifices  all 
that  would  impede  her  attaining  it.  Never 
theless  the  vastness  and  seeming  pitiless- 
ness  with  which  Nature  carries  out  this 
competitive  system  have  often  drawn  forth 
a  cry  of  pain  from  the  sensitive  and  the 
imaginative.  With  Tennyson  they  say  : — 

Are  God  and  Nature  then  at  strife, 
That  Nature  lends  such  evil  dreams  ? 

So  careful  of  the  type  she  seems, 
So  careless  of  the  single  life  ! 

So  careful  of  the  type  ?  but  no  ! 

From  scarped  cliff  and  quarried  stone 
She  cries,  *'  A  thousand  types  are  gone ; 

I  care  for  nothing,  all  shall  go." 
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II 
COMPETITION  IN  LIFE 

WHEN  we  turn  to  human  life  we  see  the 
same  law  at  work.  Here,  too,  is  going  on  a 
ruthless  competition  and  struggle  for  exis 
tence  in  which  the  strong  survive,  and  the 
weakest  are  pushed  to  the  wall.  This  com 
petition  for  life  and  for  supremacy  in  life 
may  be  traced  along  the  vast  panorama  of 
history,  in  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires  and 
nations,  and  in  the  conquest  or  subjugation 
of  peoples  ;  or  it  may  be  seen  working  in 
the  world  around  us,  in  its  sports,  its  educa 
tion,  its  political,  and  even  its  religious  life. 
Indeed  so  inherent  is  it  both  in  nature  and 
in  life  that  it  may  be  said  to  rise  to  the  sig 
nificance  of  a  universal  law  embracing  all 
activities. 

The  sphere,  however,  in  which  its  activity 
is  most  deeply  felt,  and  where  it  most  inti 
mately  affects  human  well-being,  is  the 
world  of  commerce.  Competition,  as  we 
know  it,  lies  at  the  base  of  our  commercial 
system,  and  when  we  use  the  word,  we  almost 
inevitably  use  it,  or  think  of  it,  in  this  con- 
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nexion.      In    the   vast    whirl    of   commerce 
the  law  which  makes  the  wheels  go  round, 
which  makes  men  eager,  restless,  sleepless, 
which  calls  forth  all  their  enterprise,  ingen 
uity,  and  ability,  is  this  law  of  competition. 
And  here  also  is  this  ruthless  fact,  that  in 
the  workings  of  this  law  the  fittest  alone 
survive.     In  earlier  and   simpler  times,  the 
law  of  competition,   while  it  affected  to  a 
certain  degree  the  life  of  all,  did  not  press 
with  anything  like  the  severity  that  it  does 
to-day.      The    world    then    moved   slowly ; 
difficulties  of  transit  and  difficulties  of  pro 
duction  limited  both  the  demand  and  the 
output,     population     was    more   stationary, 
and    life    consequently    less    perturbed.     It 
could   be   said   of  the   men   of  that  genera 
tion  :— 

Along  the  cool  sequestered  vale  of  life 
They  keep  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their  way. 

During  the  last  hundred  years,  however, 
the  most  amazing  changes  have  come  over 
our  commercial  conditions,  and  with  these 
changes  there  have  sprung  into  being  problems 
so  serious,  and  ills  so  appalling,  as  to  have 
thrown  the  whole  world  into  unrest.  Take 
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as  a  single  illustration  of  this  the  change 
which  has  come  over  the  means  of  transit. 
A  hundred  years  ago  stage-coaches  afforded 
almost  the  only  facilities  for  those  who  travel 
led,  and  the  wealthy,  paying  visits  in 
London,  did  so  carried  through  the  streets  in 
a  Sedan  chair.  Now  these  stage-coaches  and 
Sedan  chairs  take  their  places  in  a  museum 
dedicated  to  antiquities,  and  our  chil 
dren  look  upon  them  with  the  same  interest 
they  accord  to  a  sarcophagus,  or  an  Egyptian 
mummy.  To-day  flying  machines  flash 
through  the  air  at  incredible  speed  ;  a  net 
work  of  railways  covers  the  land  ;  the  very 
earth  is  tunnelled  by  tubes,  and  the  streets 
are  made  perilous  by  the  ceaseless  roar  and 
whirl  of  motor  traffic. 

What  has  occurred  in  this  one  depart 
ment  has  occurred  in  all  departments  of 
the  world's  business.  The  consequence  has 
been  that  the  means  of  producing  and  con 
veying,  the  supply  and  demand,  have  enor 
mously  increased ;  life  has  lost  its  old 
simplicity  and  comparative  restfulness  and 
has  taken  on  the  character  of  feverish 
excitement,  while  the  struggle  caused  through 
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the  keenness  of  competitive  forces  is  such 
that  it  is  ruining  the  health  of  the  fortunate, 
and  blighting  the  lives  of  untold  millions. 
Owing  to  increased  population,  and  to 
mechanical  invention,  which  can  through  one 
machine  do  the  work  of  a  hundred  men,  no 
sooner  does  a  new  avenue  open  for  trade 
than  thousands  pour  into  it.  There  being 
no  room  for  all,  the  result  is  that  those  only 
whose  superior  gifts  enable  them  success 
fully  to  compete  gain  often  enormous  wealth, 
while  the  great  majority  are  plunged  into  a 
slavery  more  degrading  and  embittering 
than  any  which  has  existed  since  the  days 
of  Pharaoh.  One  need  only  take  up  a  news 
paper  and  read  it  sympathetically  to  see 
what  we  are  making  of  life  in  this  twentieth 
century.  On  the  first  page  are  the  adver 
tisements,  revealing  the  eager  struggle,  the 
unveiled  self-interest,  the  fiercely  competing 
forces  engaged  in  this  commercial  war.  In 
the  next  one  reads  paragraphs  urging  us  as 
a  nation  to  bestir  ourselves,  to  gain  in 
efficiency,  to  be  watchful  and  jealous  of  the 
success  of  others,  to  leave  no  stone  unturned 
to  push  others  out.  And,  as  one  reads,  one 
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sees  in  the  background  the  enormous  fleets 
of  the  nations,  and  the  hosts  of  armed  men, 
maintained  at  a  cost  which  is  crushing 
Europe  into  bankruptcy,  but  all  maintained 
and  called  into  being  by  self-interest,  by 
jealousy,  and  by  fear.  Then  we  turn  the 
page,  read  the  laudatory  paragraphs  con 
cerning  the  doings  of  the  successful  few,  the 
mournful  lists  of  bankrupts,  the  menacing 
cry  of  labour,  and  the  last  cry  of  those  who 
go  down  into  the  darkness.  So  we  have 
around  us  the  problem  of  the  unfit,  the 
problem  of  labour  and  capital,  and  the 
problem  as  it  affects  tens  of  thousands  who 
echo  with  bitter  hearts  the  poet's  cry  :— 

Our  life  is  but  a  narrow  raft 
Alone  upon  the  hungry  seas, 
Whereon  is  but  a  little  space 
And  each  must  look  out  for  a  place 
To  thrust  his  brother  in  the  sea. 
And  so  the  sea  is  salt  with  tears, 
And  so  our  life  is  worn  with  fears. 

It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that 
the  problems  which  confront  us  to-day  are 
solely  concerned  with  the  poor ;  we  are 
equally  confronted  with  the  problem  of 
wealth,  and  with  that  modern  colossus  the 
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multi-millionaire.  The  nature  of  these  prob 
lems  suggests  that  what  the  age  is  suffering 
from  is  a  false  standard  of  values.  The 
possession  of  wealth  has  become  the  goal 
of  human  endeavour,  and  is  worshipped  by 
every  section  of  society  as  the  chief  good. 
The  feverish  desire  for  it  has  aroused  and 
developed  man's  cupidity,  while  it  has 
debased  both  his  moral  and  spiritual  nature. 
The  result  is  that  the  strain  to  amass,  and 
the  strain  to  retain,  make  the  enjoyment  of 
that  which  is  attained  impossible.  Misery 
haunts  the  mansions  of  the  plutocrat  no 
less  than  the  hovels  of  the  unfit ;  while  the 
enormous  fortunes  which  unbridled  compe 
tition  allows  the  strong  to  amass  are  at  once  a 
danger  to  the  State  and  a  menace  to  the 
well-being  and  morality  of  its  citizens. 

Such,  then,  is  the  law  of  competition,  such 
are  the  problems  its  unlimited  application 
have  produced  in  the  world  around  us. 

What  now  is  the  attitude  of  Christ  to  it  ? 
What  ought  to  be  the  attitude  of  those  who 
profess  to  be  His  followers  ? 
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III 
CHRIST  AND  COMPETITION 

IN  the  majority  of  the  laws  we  are  consider 
ing  we  see  one  law  carried   right  up  into 
the  spiritual  sphere.      This,   however,   is  an 
exception.     Instead  of  the  law  of  competition 
holding  full  sway   in  the  spiritual  life  the 
whole  force  of  Christianity  is  directed  toward 
arresting    and    modifying    it.     The    law    of 
competition  has  the  enrichment  of  self,  or 
those  dependent  upon  self,  as  its  goal.     By 
it  the  strong  rise  upon   the  bodies   of  the 
weak.     The  law  of  Christ  comes  and  declares, 
4  We   that   are   strong   ought   to   bear   the 
infirmities    of   the    weak."     Instead    of   the 
strong   stamping  out  the   weak,   the   whole 
teaching  of  Christianity  is  directed  toward 
their    protection.      As     Henry     Drummond 
says  : — "  There  are  two  struggles  going  on 
around  us,  first  the  struggle  for  life  and  for 
the    means    of   life ;    this    has    Competition 
for  its  law,  and  its  end  is  accumulation  for 
self  without  consideration  for  others.     The 
other  is  the  struggle  for  the  lives  of  others  ; 
this  has  Love  as  its  law,  and  the  end  is  the 
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protection   and   salvation   of   the   weak   by 
the  strong." 

If  we  are  to  understand  the  nature  of  the 
struggle  going  on  around  us  to-day  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  us  to  grasp  clearly 
this  fact.  Christ  is  to-day  in  our  public 
life  challenging  the  law  of  competition  by 
the  law  of  love.  The  one  says,  "  Self  "  ; 
the  other  says,  "  Others."  The  watchwrord 
of  the  one  is  "  Accumulate  "  ;  the  watchword 
of  the  other  is  "  Sacrifice."  All  the  present 
unrest,  the  deepening  consciousness  that 
there  is  something  wrong  with  our  economic 
and  industrial  system,  the  growing  convic 
tion  that  if  peace  and  well-being  are  to  be 
brought  back  to  earth  these  wrongs  must  be 
put  right — all  these  arise  from  the  spirit  of 
Christ  coming  into  conflict  with  the  spirit 
of  the  world.  It  is  Christ's  law  of  Love 
challenging  the  law  of  merciless  Competition, 
directing  it  to  work  within  the  limits  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  to  take  as  its  ideal  human 
well-being  rather  than  self-aggrandizement. 
This  is  what  above  all  other  things  we  must 
clearly  realize  in  the  present  conditions. 
There  is  a  mysterious  force  working  in  the 
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world  impelling  things  to  move  in  one  par 
ticular  direction.  One  evil  after  another  it 
challenges  and  overcomes.  Last  century  it 
was  slavery,  now  it  is  war — war  as  it  affects 
nations  and  war  as  it  affects  industry. 
The  direction  in  which  this  mysterious  force 
is  impelling  human  affairs  is  toward  the 
Cross,  towards  the  unity  of  the  Race,  towards 
the  quelling  of  selfish  passions  aroused 
through  unlimited  competition,  and  toward 
the  binding  of  all  men  together  in  brotherly 
love. 

Let  us  now  see  what  proofs  are  to  be  offered 
for  the  truth  of  this. 

IV 

THE  LAW  OF  CHRIST 

FIRST,  then,  we  can  see  how  this  law  of  the 
strong  living  for,  and  protecting  the  weak, 
is  curbing  the  ruthless  law  of  competition, 
even  in  Nature.  In  its  rudimentary  forms 
it  may  be  called  the  Law  of  Natural  Affection. 
How  mightily  this  works  we  all  know. 
The  most  terrible  wrath  in  the  animal  world, 
for  instance,  is  the  wrath  of  the  lioness  robbed 
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of  her  whelps.  Any  boy  who  has  gone  bird- 
nesting  knowrs  how  the  protection  of  the 
weak  by  the  strong  exhibits  itself  in  the 
fury  of  the  bird  when  the  marauder  ap 
proaches  the  nest.  So  strong  is  the  instinct 
of  protection  that  it  banishes  all  personal 
fear.  In  higher  stages  the  most  helpless 
of  all  creatures  is  a  human  child  at  its  birth. 
Here  is  weakness  personified,  but  meeting 
that  weakness  is  the  protection  of  the  strong, 
a  protection  so  intense  that  life  itself  is 
considered  as  a  light  sacrifice.  Even  amongst 
savages  there  is  to  be  found  a  noble  care  for 
the  weak  and  aged.  In  still  higher  realms 
this  law  gives  tenderness  and  glory  to  life. 
The  sacrifice  of  the  strong  exhibited  for 
the  weak  is  the  most  Godlike  thing  in 
humanity.  Wherever  it  is  exhibited  man 
reverences  it  as  noble  and  sublime. 

It  is  when  we  come  to  Christianity, 
however,  and  supremely  to  the  life  of  Christ, 
that  we  see  this  law  sweeping  away  all 
limitations,  and  reaching  up  into  the  univer 
sal.  At  the  Cross  we  see  the  strong  Son  of 
God  laying  down  His  life  to  save  the  weak, 
the  defenceless,  and  the  unfit.  And  this 
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law  of  the  strong  suffering  for,  and  protecting 
the  weak,  is  the  very  soul  of  Christianity. 
If  that  is  left  out,  Christianity  becomes  but 
a  lifeless  creed.  "  If  any  one  would  become 
My  disciple,"  cried  Christ,  "  let  him  deny 
himself,  and  take  up  his  cross,  and  follow 
Me."  "  Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens,  and 
so  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ."  "  So  then  we 
that  are  strong  ought  to  bear  the  infirmities 
of  the  weak."  This  is  the  very  heart's  blood 
of  practical  Christianity. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  law  which  is 
confronting  this  other  of  unrestricted  com 
petition,  which  is  ringing  it  round,  and 
which  is  ever  declaring  that  within  the  circle 
of  love  and  mercy  and  human  brotherhood, 
competition  alone  can  be  practised. 

To  the  conclusion  which  these  considera 
tions  lead  us — that  Christianity  can  alone 
solve  the  problem  by  ringing  competition 
round  by  the  law  of  love,  by  so  illumining 
and  directing  public  opinion  that  it  will  be 
impelled  toward  the  Cross,  two  schools  of 
thought  will  demur. 

First  there  is  the  Socialist  who  says  :— 
"  The  only  solution  of  this  problem  is  the 
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destruction  of  competition,  is  the  creation 
of  a  society  in  which  competition  shall 
become  impossible.5'  Much  as  the  humani 
tarian  zeal  and  Christian  outlook  of  many 
who  espouse  these  views  are  to  be  admired, 
this  does  not  present  a  hopeful  solution. 
It  is  open  to  very  grave  doubt  whether  a 
society  in  which  all  competition  would  be 
eradicated  could  be  produced.  It  is  open 
to  equally  grave  question  whether  if  it  could 
be  produced  it  would  be  worth  producing, 
whether  it  would  not  give  rise  to  as  grave 
ills  as  those  it  seeks  to  remedy.  Competi 
tion,  we  take  it,  is  a  law  deeply  planted  in 
man's  nature,  and  it  is  a  universal  law  of 
life.  It  comes  up  everywhere,  and  manifests 
itself  in  every  sphere  of  human  activity. 
It  is  a  hopeless  thing  to  fight  against  law. 
Defeat  is  not  only  inevitable,  but  also  disas 
trous.  In  addition,  competition  is  not  in 
itself  an  evil,  it  is  only  an  evil  in  its  abuse. 
In  itself  it  is  a  good,  for  it  gives  incentive 
to  the  production  of  the  best.  What  has 
to  be  done  in  this  as  in  all  other  things  is  not 
to  destroy  the  thing  because  it  is  abused, 
but  to  destrov  the  abuse.  The  elimination 
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of  Competition,  therefore,  is  neither  possible 
nor  desirable.  We  must  come  baek  to  the 
Christian  law  of  Love  to  mark  out  the  circle 
in  which  competition  can  work  in  pursuing 
the  highest  efficiency  without  wrong  to  the 
individual  worker  or  to  society. 

The  other  objector  is  he  who  scoffs  at  such 
limitations  of  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand 
by  what  he  calls  "  sentiment."  "  As  long 
as  human  nature  is  as  it  is,"  he  says,  "  the 
strong  will  win,  and  will  reap  the  full  advan 
tages  of  their  winning.  If  you  interfere 
with  that  in  any  way  you  will  have  red 
ruin  and  revolution." 

The  only  man  we  object  to  saying  this  is 
he  who  first  gives  vent  to  this  opinion,  and 
then  comes  into  church  and  lustily  sings  : — 
"  Jesus  shall  reign  where'er  the  sun,  Does 
his  successive  journeys  run."  What  we  want 
to  know  from  that  man  is — where  he  learned 
his  Christianity  ?  If  Christ  is  to  reign  in 
England,  in  Europe,  in  Asia,  as  he  sings,  then 
He  is  going  to  reign  by  curbing  men's  selfish 
passions,  by  sweeping  out  of  commerce  and 
commercial  relations  that  which  gives  un 
bridled  greed  unlimited  opportunity  to  push 
L.U.L.  L 
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its  advantages,  that  which  makes  it  possible 
for  the  strong  to  crush  the  weak,  and  which 
makes  men  utter  that  hideous  cry  of  the  selfish 
and  the  godless — "  Am  I  my  brother's 
keeper  ?  " 


PRINCIPLE  AND  PRACTICE 

THE  question  may  now  be  asked,  "  What 
practical  solution  of  the  present  social  and 
industrial  chaos  do  you  offer  ?  What  practi 
cal  scheme  do  you  advocate  ?  Which  of 
the  contending  industrial  social  and  political 
parties  do  you  advise  the  Christian  man 
to  attach  himself  to  in  order  to  realize  the 
law  of  Christ  ? 

The  answer  is — None  !  It  is  not  the  duty 
of  the  preacher  to  enter  into  the  sphere  of 
the  politician  or  the  publicist.  When  he 
does  so  he  usurps  a  place  which  he  has  no 
right  to  occupy.  He  will  find  sooner  or 
later  that  his  weapons  fail  him,  and  that  he 
has  entered  an  arena  where  he  is  more  likely 
to  alienate  than  persuade.  The  duty  of  the 
preacher  is  to  declare  the  will  of  God,  is  to 
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preach  Christ,  is  to  seek  to  produce  Christian 
character,  and  to  send  men  and  women  out 
into  the  world  with  the  impress  of  Christ 
upon  them.  When  that  is  done  humanity 
can  solve  its  own  problems. 

We  are  conscious,  however,  in  saying  this 
that  to  many  the  whole  case  will  seem  to 
have  broken  down  ;  the  sermon  has  become 
nebulous  at  the  very  point  it  promised  to  be 
valuable  ;  all  that  it  seems  now  to  advocate 
is  a  maintenance  of  the  "  status  quo."  The 
pulpit,  it  seems,  is  to  go  on  doling  out  its  insipid 
platitudes  about  submission,  and  loving  your 
neighbour,  which  have  already  lost  for  it 
the  respect  of  those  whose  hearts  are  burning 
under  the  sense  of  cruel  wrongs,  and  to  whom 
the  placid  platitudes  of  the  pulpit  are  an 
outrage  and  an  infamy. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  we  sorrowfully 
admit,  that  men  have  grown  tired  of  these 
platitudes,  and  that  the  diremption  between 
the  actual  conditions  of  life  and  the  Church's 
acquiescence  in  them,  has  alienated  those 
whom  the  Church  can  least  afford  to  lose. 

We  do  not  admit,  however,  that  at  this 
point  we  have  turned  nebulous.  On  the 
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contrary,  we  confidently  declare  that  there 
is  a  solution,  and  that  the  solution  will  be 
found  when  the  Church  is  prepared  to  define 
Christianity  in  the  terms  of  its  Founder, 
when  it  rejects  all  compromise,  and  reso 
lutely  denies  the  name  of  Christian  to  all 
who  refuse  to  accept  as  their  rule  of  conduct 
the  law  of  love  and  brotherhood  which  Christ 
laid  down. 

To  begin  with,  this  would  at  once  purge 
the  Church.  There  are  men  in  all  our 
Churches,  many  of  them  occupying  the  most 
important  positions,  who  in  their  commer 
cial  relations  know  no  other  law  than  that 
of  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  For  six  days 
of  the  week  they  pay  starvation  wages,  they 
draw  heavy  tolls  from  slum  property,  they 
enrich  themselves  at  the  expense  of  human 
lives.  They  not  only  do  so  but  they  justify 
themselves  in  doing  so.  They  declare  that 
for  six  days  of  the  week  the  law  of  Christ 
is  unworkable.  They  say  that  business  is 
business,  and  that  it  cannot  be  run  on  senti 
ment  ;  that  if  you  do  not  cut  others  out  your 
back  will  soon  be  to  the  wall ;  that  if  you 
are  to  keep  your  head  above  water  at  all 
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you  must  do  as  others  do.  These  men  come 
to  Church,  they  bear  the  name  of  Christ, 
they  are  known  to  their  workmen  as  Church 
men,  they  partake  without  hesitation  of 
those  holy  mysteries  which  speak  of  a  life 
sacrificed  for  others,  and  which  demand  a 
life  of  sacrifice,  yet  when  the  actual  words 
of  Christ  are  spoken  these  men  declare  that 
they  are  not  to  be  taken  literally,  that  they 
point  to  a  noble,  but,  at  present  at  any  rate, 
to  an  impossible  ideal. 

What  does  the  Church  say  to  these  men  ? 
Nothing.  It  acquiesces.  It  takes  their 
money.  It  gives  them  the  chief  seats.  It 
agrees  that  Christ's  teaching  under  pre 
sent  conditions  has  to  be  emasculated  to 
make  it  practicable,  and  it  proceeds  to  do  so. 
It  re-edits  Christ  not  in  conscious  unfaithful 
ness,  but  through  sheer  nervous  incapacity 
to  realize  that  when  Christ  demanded  from 
His  followers  that  love  triumphing  over  self 
must  be  the  Christian's  rule  of  life,  He 
meant  what  He  said. 

Nor  is  this  all.  There  are  thousands  of 
men  who  are  known  as  "  good  Churchmen." 
Their  claim  to  this  title  arises  from  the  fact 
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that  they  stoutly  uphold  the  Church  as  one 
of  the  "  pillars  of  society."  They  see  that 
there  is  a  disruptive  element  in  humanity, 
which,  if  once  let  loose,  would  blow  into  frag 
ments  the  conditions  under  which  they  made 
their  wealth  and  keep  it.  And  so  to  im 
prison  this  disruptive  element,  and  to  main 
tain  the  present  conditions,  so  favourable 
to  them,  so  cruel  to  others,  they  pronounce 
themselves  as  "  strong  supporters  of  the 
Church,"  they  are  stout  defenders  of  "  law 
and  order,"  they  uphold  the  constituted 
authorities.  Why  do  they  do  it  ?  What  part 
have  they  with  Christ  ?  Are  they  willing 
to  sacrifice  all  things  to  follow  Him  ?  It 
is  not  difficult  to  answer.  These  men  are 
using  the  Church  for  their  own  purposes. 
They  maintain  it  not  to  do  Christ's  work, 
but  to  hinder  it  from  being  done.  They 
seek  to  capture  it,  and  to  turn  it  into  an 
agent  of  defence  of  their  class  of  self-pro 
tection  and  repression.  It  is  not  that  these 
men  are  conscious  hypocrites ;  it  is  that 
they  live  under  a  debased  conception  of 
Christianity.  And  the  guilt  of  the  Church 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  has  had  a  divided  mind, 
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that  it  has  not  enlightened  them,  it  has  not 
told  them  that  the  definite  relinquishing  of 
personal  and  exclusive  well-being  for  the 
well-being  of  others  is  the  essential  law  of  the 
Christian  life,  and  that  on  no  other  conditions 
can  the  Church  receive  them  into  her  fellow 
ship.  When  the  Church  is  prepared  to 
stake  her  very  existence  upon  this,  when  to 
those  who  complain  that  they  cannot  make 
their  religion  and  worldly  success  agree,  the 
Church  replies  : — "  Then  choose  ye  whom  ye 
will  serve  "  ;  when  it  boldly  confronts  the 
man  of  mixed  motives  and  says  : — "  Except 
ye  repent  ye  shall  likewise  perish,"  then 
a  new  day  for  the  oppressed  shall  have 
dawned.  Then  in  recovering  her  message 
the  Church  will  have  recovered  her  power  ; 
the  multitude  will  again  throng  her  courts, 
for  there  shall  have  come  back  to  her  that 
authentic  proof  that  she  is  moved  by  the 
Spirit  of  Christ,  in  that  it  shall  again  be  said 
of  her :  "  to  the  poor  the  gospel  is  preached." 


THE   LAW  OF  HABIT 

Can  the  Ethiopian  change  his  skin,  or  the  leopard 
his  spots  ?  Then  may  ye  also  do  good  that  are  accus 
tomed  to  do  evil. — JER.  xiii.  23. 

THERE  is  a  quaint  old  story  told  of  a 
father  who,  realizing  that  his  life  was 
fast  ebbing,  called  his  sons  around  his  bed 
side  to  give  them  his  last  counsel.  Taking 
a  twig,  he  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
eldest,  and  asked  him  to  break  it.  Next,  he 
placed  a  couple  of  twigs  in  his  hands  with 
the  same  request.  When  the  son  had  success 
fully  obeyed,  he  placed  a  bundle  of  twigs  in 
his  hands  and  asked  him  to  break  the  bundle, 
which  the  son  found  far  beyond  his  strength. 
46  By  this  learn  wisdom,"  said  the  father. 
44  Evil  can  be  destroyed  at  the  beginning,  but 
when  it  becomes  a  habit  of  one's  nature,  all 
one's  efforts  to  break  it  become  unavailing." 
Now  it  may  be  too  much  to  say  that  a  habit 
once  formed  cannot  be  broken,  or  that  one 
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who  has  accustomed  himself  to  do  evil  can 
no  more  do  good  than  an  Ethiopian  can 
change  his  skin,  but  this  at  least  can  be  said 
—that  life  has  no  harder  or  more  agonizing 
task.  And  because  of  this  no  subject  of 
more  pressing  importance  could  be  conceived 
than  this  we  are  about  to  consider  of  how 
habits  are  formed,  how  they  operate  in 
human  lives,  and  how  when  formed  we  may, 
if  evil,  find  a  way  of  escape.  The  importance 
too  of  the  subject  is  increased  by  the  fact 
that  it  intimately  concerns  each  one  of  us. 
We  are  not  all  alike  in  our  tastes  and  inclina 
tions,  but  we  are  all  alike  in  this  respect  that 
we  are  the  creatures  of  habit,  and  that  every 
day  of  our  lives  we  are  confirming  the  habits 
we  have  formed.  However  slothful  in  other 
ways  we  may  be  we  are  at  least  busy  in 
this  direction  ;  we  form  habits  as  much  when 
our  hands  are  idle  as  when  our  hands  are 
full ;  in  this  industry  at  least  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  unemployment. 

No  doubt  in  a  dull  and  unintelligent  way 
we  all  admit  this,  but  our  practical  recogni 
tion  of  the  laws  which  operate  in  our  nature 
is  often  pitifully  inadequate.  "  Know  thy- 
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self,"  said  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  and  the 
enforcement  of  this  knowledge  should  be  the 
first  business  of  education.  Yet,  as  Prof. 
Momerie  has  said,  "  If  the  angels  weep,  as 
they  are  said  to  do,  over  human  follies  and 
shortcomings,  there  can  be  nothing  which 
more  frequently  elicits  their  tears  than  the 
ignorance  or  thoughtlessness  of  men  in  re 
gard  to  the  laws  of  their  own  nature."  Of 
these  laws  there  is  none  of  which  the  young, 
at  least,  should  be  more  intelligently  cogni 
zant  than  the  law  of  Habit. 


HABIT  AN  ACQUIRED  FACILITY 

WHEN  we  turn  to  the  dictionary  for  a  defini 
tion  of  what  habit  is  we  find  the  follow 
ing  : — "  Habit  is  a  facility  in  doing,  and  an 
inclination  to  do  a  thing  acquired  by  fre 
quent  repetition."  Few  definitions  are  alto 
gether  satisfactory,  but  this  one  may  be 
found  sufficient  for  our  purpose. 

1.  First  it  says  that  habit  is  a  facility 
acquired  by  constant  repetition  ;  it  is  not 
something,  then,  with  which  we  have  been 
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born.  We  all  know  that  we  do  not  come 
into  the  world  with  habits  ready-made.  We 
may  be  born  with  inherited  tendencies  in 
certain  directions,  but  inherited  tendencies 
are  not  habits.  The  child  of  intemperate 
parents  may  be  born  with  an  inherited 
tendency  toward  intemperance,  but  intem 
perance  itself,  when  it  becomes  a  habit,  is 
formed  only  in  one  way,  namely,  by  a  long 
succession  of  acts  which  grew  at  length 
into  a  settled  disposition. 

Nor  was  this  habit,  or  indeed  any  habit, 
swiftly  formed.  People  are  often  heard 
lightly  declaring  that  they  have  "  fallen  into 
a  bad  habit,"  and  they  do  so  in  such  a  way 
as  to  suggest  that  they  had  no  responsibility 
in  the  matter,  and  as  if  it  had  suddenly 
dropped  down  upon  them  from  heaven.  No 
habit  was  ever  formed  in  this  way.  Every 
habit  that  has  been  formed  since  the  world 
began  has  been  formed  through  a  long  suc 
cession  of  acts  terminating  at  last  in  a  settled 
disposition.  Many  of  those  acts,  no  doubt, 
were  so  trivial  as  to  have  been  swiftly  for 
gotten  by  the  doer  of  them,  yet  each  one  of 
them  wras  registered  within,  and  each  con- 
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tributed  its  own  share  in  the  result.  No 
person,  for  instance,  becomes  an  habitual 
swearer,  a  slacker,  or  a  drunkard  in  a  day, 
yet  every  oath,  every  duty  unfulfilled,  every 
glass  raised  to  the  lips,  was  an  added  coil 
in  the  formation  of  a  deadly  habit.  As 
Jeremy  Bentham  says  :  "  Like  flakes  of 
snow  that  fall  imperceived  upon  the  earth, 
the  seemingly  unimportant  events  of  life 
succeed  one  another.  As  the  snow  gathers 
together,  so  are  our  habits  formed.  No 
single  flake  that  is  added  to  the  pile  produces 
a  sensible  result  :  no  single  flake  creates  a 
man's  character,  but  as  the  tempest  hurls 
the  avalanche  from  the  mountain,  and  over 
whelms  the  inhabitants  and  their  habitation, 
so  passion  acting  upon  elements  of  mischief, 
which  pernicious  habits  have  brought  to 
gether  by  imperceptible  accumulation,  may 
overwhelm  the  edifice  of  truth  and  virtue." 
That  this  is  true  no  one  will  deny,  only 
the  truth,  it  must  never  be  forgotten,  has 
two  sides.  Good  habits  are  formed  by 
exactly  the  same  process.  A  long  succession 
of  good  acts  will  terminate  in  the  enrichment 
of  the  inner  life,  and  these  persisted  in  will 
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create   unassailable   buttresses   for   the   up 
building  of  noble  character. 

Habits,  then,  whether  good  or  evil,  are  the 
results  of  a  long  preceding  accumulation  of 
acts,  issuing  at  last  in  a  fixed  determination 
of  character.  Let  each  of  us  think,  now,  of 
the  habits  we  have  formed — habits  of  speech, 
of  promptitude  or  of  dilatoriness,  of  obedi 
ence,  or  disobedience,  of  dwelling  upon 
pure  or  upon  impure  thoughts,  of  giving  way 
to  or  resisting  passion,  of  patience  or  of 
bad  temper — whatever  our  habits  of  body 
or  of  mind  may  be.  Let  us  look  steadily 
at  them,  and  say  :  These  habits  have  been 
formed  in  me  by  a  long  succession  of  yielding 
either  to  the  good  or  the  evil,  and  for  the 
formation  of  these  I  am  responsible. 

2.  The  second  fact  our  definition  enforces 
is  that  constant  repetition  creates  a  facility— 
that  is,  makes  it  increasingly  easy. 

Take,  for  instance,  a  child  learning  to  play 
the  piano.  At  first  the  exercise  of  the 
fingers,  and  the  reading  of  the  music,  are 
painful  and  difficult.  Come  back,  however, 
and  watch  the  child  after  a  year's  practice, 
and  you  will  find  a  wonderful  change.  The 
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fingers,  once  so  stiff,  are  now  nimble,  the 
eye  reads  the  music  with  ease,  and  the  mind 
sends  its  swift  messages  to  the  fingers  with  a 
precision  so  accurate  that  the  tune  is  played 
almost  automatically.  Or  take  so  common 
a  thing  as  mounting  a  staircase.  You  enter 
a  new  house,  and  because  you  are  not  accus 
tomed  to  its  stairs  you  mount  watching 
every  step,  but  soon  you  can  run  up  and  down 
in  the  dark  without  thinking,  and  it  is  only 
when  you  think  that  you  stumble.  So 
practice  makes  perfection,  it  creates  a  faci 
lity.  "  Habit,"  says  Caiiyle,  "  is  the  deepest 
law  in  human  nature.  Let  me  go  once, 
scanning  my  way  with  earnestness  of  outlook, 
and  successfully  arriving,  my  footsteps  are 
an  invitation  to  me  a  second  time  to  go  by 
the  same  way — it  is  easier  than  the  other 
way." 

It  is  the  same  with  the  mind.  The  first 
thought  may  be  represented  as  making  a 
groove  along  a  flat  but  yielding  surface. 
This  slight  groove  makes  it  more  natural  for 
a  similar  thought  to  travel  the  same  way 
rather  than  to  cut  out  a  new  groove  for  itself  ; 
so  the  next  becomes  easier  and  more  natural 
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still,  until  the  mind  becomes  corrugated  ; 
deep  fissures  are  cut  in  it,  our  thoughts 
habitually  fall  into  them,  and  it  is  next  to 
impossible  to  keep  them  out.  By  the  time 
a  man  reaches  middle-age  the  main  grooves 
along  which  his  thought,  his  imagination, 
his  various  opinions  and  convictions  travel, 
are  all  cut  so  deep  that  in  after-life  he  seldom 
or  never  changes  them.  What  we  call  pre 
judice,  narrow-mindedness,  the  failure  to 
grasp  new  truth,  the  hatred  of  new  opinions, 
and  so  on,  are  simply  indications  of  how  a 
mind  gets  so  corrugated  by  habit  as  to  make 
change  intolerable. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  character.  Take, 
for  instance,  a  man  whose  word  can  abso 
lutely  be  relied  upon,  who  has  formed  the  habit 
of  truthfulness.  At  first  to  do  so  was  diffi 
cult,  temptation  in  early  youth  to  escape  the 
consequence  of  error  or  wrong-doing  by 
actual  denial,  or  by  slight  deviations  from  the 
truth,  are  very  strong.  But  one  victory 
formed  a  groove,  the  next  deepened  it,  and 
so  nature  taking  the  line  of  least  resistance 
habit  was  formed,  which  became  at  last  so 
fixed  that  to  deliberately  lie  became  practi- 
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cally  impossible.  So  is  it  with  every  other 
characteristic  of  ours,  good  or  bad,  the  ease, 
the  naturalness,  the  facility  with  which  we 
do  anything,  is  created  by  constant  repeti 
tion. 

Fix  your  mind,  now,  upon  the  beginning 
and  end  of  a  habit.  According  to  the  law 
of  habit  the  first  act  is  the  most  difficult, 
and  every  succeeding  act  increasingly  easy. 
Every  time  we  do  a  thing  we  make  its 
repetition  more  natural  and  less  difficult. 
And  lest  we  should  think  that  this  law  is 
cruelly  set  for  our  undoing  it  may  be  well  at 
once  to  point  out  that  it  is  really  ordained  for 
our  salvation.  Without  such  a  law  no 
progress  of  any  kind  would  be  possible. 
If,  for  instance,  repetition  created  no  facility, 
if  every  time  a  child  sat  down  at  the  piano 
the  difficulty  of  playing  were  in  no  way 
lessened,  notwithstanding  hours  of  previous 
practice,  then  who  would  ever  learn  to  play  ? 
Not  only  that,  but  on  the  same  ground  who 
would  ever  learn  to  walk  ?  to  speak  ?  to 
read  ?  to  write  ?  to  do  anything  ?  Pro 
gress  of  any  kind  would  be  impossible.  No 
advance  could  be  made  along  any  road,  and 
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the  injunction  to  "  put  away  child isli  things  " 
could  neither  be  made  nor  understood. 

We  see,  then,  what  a  valuable  law  this  is, 
how  the  world  depends  upon  it  for  its  very 
existence,  and  how  divine  beneficence  and 
not  cruelty  dwells  in  the  heart  of  it. 

3.  The  third  fact  by  this  definition  is  that 
constant  repetition  not  only  makes  a  thing 
easy — it  makes  it  agreeable.  The  habit,  that 
is  to  say,  as  it  is  formed,  sets  up  an  increasing 
desire  to  repeat  it. 

This  is  true  not  only  of  things  which  at 
the  beginning  we  like,  it  is  true  of  things 
which  to  begin  with  we  may  radically  dis 
like.  The  most  repugnant  things  will  lose 
their  repugnance  if  we  continue  doing  them. 
Shakespeare  suggests  this  in  that  famous 
graveyard  scene  in  which  Hamlet  and 
Horatio  hear  the  gravedigger  singing  at  his 
work  : — 

Hamlet :  "  Hath  this  fellow  no  feeling  of  his  busi 
ness — he  sings  at  grave-digging  ?  " 

Horatio :  "  Custom  hath  made  it  in  him  a  property 
of  easiness." 

It  is  impossible  not  to  believe  that  many 
of  the  employments  in  which  men  have  to 
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engage  do  not  arouse  in  them  at  first  an 
extreme  nausea — take  the  calling  of  a  butcher, 
for  instance — but  soon  this  nausea  wears  off, 
"  custom  hath  made  it  in  him  a  property  of 
easiness,"  he  can  sing  at  his  work,  and  even 
find  pleasure  in  it. 

It  is  true,  also,  that  force  of  habit  makes 
even  chains  less  galling,  makes  men  some 
times  even  prefer  slavery  to  freedom. 
Recall  in  this  connexion  the  famous  lines 
which  Byron  puts  into  the  lips  of  Bonnivard, 
the  prisoner  of  Chillon  :— 

At  last  men  came  to  set  me  free  ; 

I  asked  not  why,  and  recked  not  where ; 

It  was  at  length  the  same  to  me, 

Fettered  or  fetterless  to  be ; 

I  learned  to  love  despair ; 

And  thus,  when  they  appeared  at  last, 

And  all  my  bonds  aside  were  cast, 

These  heavy  walls  to  me  had  grown 

A  hermitage — and  all  my  own.  .  .  . 

My  very  chains  and  I  grew  friends, 

So  much  a  long  communion  tends 

To  make  us  what  we  are. 

Habit,  thus,  had  made  a  virtue  out  of 
necessity.  Even  chains  had,  though  first  in 
tolerable,  gradually  become  less  and  less  irk 
some,  then  bearable,  and  at  last  agreeable. 
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Now  this  is  deeply  true  in  reference  to  our 
own    experience    in    life.     Custom    gives    to 
even  the  worst  things  "  a  property  of  easi 
ness."     Take,  for  instance,  association  with 
evil  companions.     At  first  to  one  brought 
up  amid  pure  surroundings  and  associations 
such  companionship  repels,  and  the  first  dip 
into    evil    ways    creates    a    shuddering    and 
loathing.     It   will   be   well   if   this   warning 
recalls  the  youth  to  the  paths  of  purity  and 
righteousness,  for  if  not  he  will  soon  lose  his 
repugnance.     Gradually  the  feeling  of  shame 
and  remorse  will  pass  a\vay  ;  language  which 
at  one  time  would  have  filled  his  soul  with 
horror    never  now  awakens  even  a  protest 
within  him,  and  those  companions  whom  at 
one  time  he  would  have  shunned  he  now  pre 
fers,  while  the  better  companions  whom  in 
earlier    days    he    preferred    he    now    shuns. 
Habit,  thus,  changes  our  whole  mental  and 
moral   outlook ;     by   constant   repetition   it 
makes  things  at  first  distasteful  ultimately 
agreeable.     And    this    is    true,    it    must   be 
remembered,  in  relation  to  the  good  as  well  as 
to   the   evil.     In   the   forming   of   righteous 
character    many  things  will  prove  at  first 
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irksome,  the  natural  man  will  rebel  against 
them,  but  the  initiatory  disinclination  once 
conquered,  habit  comes  to  our  help,  and  that 
which  at  first  was  hard  it  makes  easy,  and  at 
length  the  joy  of  our  lives. 

II 
YOUTH'S  RESPONSIBILITIES 

WE  have  seen,  now,  how  this  law  of  habit 
works,  how  constant  repetition  of  any  act 
cuts  a  groove,  how  that  groove  deepens  until 
a  fixed  determination  of  character  is  formed, 
and  how  things  at  first  even  hateful  after 
constant  repetition  become  natural,  pre 
ferable,  and  agreeable.  We  see  too  in 
Nature  that  nothing  is  lost ;  every  action, 
every  thought,  every  desire  produces  its 
effect ;  it  falls  to  the  right  hand  or  the  left, 
it  changes  by  a  mathematical  law,  unswerv 
ing  but  infinitely  delicate,  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  our  being.  Nothing,  as  it  has 
been  truly  said,  we  ever  do  is  in  strict  literal- 
ness  wiped  out.  Down  among  the  nerve- 
cells  and  molecules  each  thought  and  act, 
however  seemingly  trivial,  is  being  counted, 
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registered,  and  stored,  to  be  used  either  for 
or  against  us  according  to  the  character  of 
the  act.  We  see,  too,  that  the  law  acts 
with  absolute  impartiality.  Fundamentally 
it  is  good,  it  is  set  for  a  good  purpose,  and 
when  we  view  it  over  a  wide  area  we  see  that 
good  is  overwhelmingly  triumphant  in  the 
sum  of  its  operations,  yet  if  applied  in  the 
realm  of  evil  it  will  act  with  the  same 
unswerving  precision,  confirming  each  act 
with  stern  and  relentless  exactitude. 

In  view  of  these  tremendous  facts,  it  is 
worse  than  folly  for  us  to  ignore  the  opera 
tions  of  this  law  in  our  individual  lives,  or 
interest  ourselves  in  its  workings  while 
failing  to  grasp  its  personal  significance. 
One  of  the  pitiful  weaknesses  with  which  wre 
are  beset  is  that  we  think  thatwrhile  the  law 
acts  with  unswerving  precision  in  the  lives 
of  others  it  stops  short  when  it  reaches  our 
selves,  or  that  after  all  and  somehow  there 
will  be  a  way  of  escape.  And  so  we  go  on 
toying  with  temptation,  never  intending,  of 
course,  to  allow  it  to  get  so  strong  a  hold  over 
us  that  we  shall  not  be  able  to  break  it 
when  we  like.  And  then  we  wake  up  some 
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day  as  Samson  did  to  find  that  "  our  strength 
is  gone,"  that  we  are  slaves,  that  our  blind 
ness  and  folly  have  wrought  their  terrible 
Nemesis  in  our  lives.  And  this  above  all 
is  a  fact  for  the  young  to  sit  down  and  long 
and  seriously  consider.  It  is  in  youth  that 
we  form  those  habits  which  afterwards  are 
to  make  us  for  weal  or  woe.  Never  could 
these  words,  "  Now  is  the  accepted  time, 
now  is  the  day  of  salvation,"  be  applied  with 
more  truth  and  earnestness  than  in  the  days  of 
early  manhood  and  womanhood.  If  the  young 
are  not  to  lay  up  for  themselves  a  terrible 
heritage  in  future  years  let  them  look  to  it 
that  they  form  right  habits  of  thought, 
of  imagination,  and  of  desire  now.  Could 
those  who  have  reached  middle-age  give 
their  testimony,  it  would  come  with  an 
impressiveness  which  none  could  ignore ; 
they  would  lay  bare  their  secret  struggles, 
the  daily  torture  of  combating  habits  formed 
in  early  days,  formed  largely,  perhaps,  in 
ignorance,  but  imposing  upon  them  a  con 
stant  agony.  Pay  earnest  heed,  then,  in 
days  while  yet  habit  has  not  formed  itself 
into  a  settled  disposition.  Good  habits,  let 
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it  be  remembered,  are  as  easily  formed  as  evil 
habits,  in  very  early  days  easier,  perhaps, 
for  then  the  nature  is  untainted.  But 
remember,  as  Prof.  James  has  put  it  :  "  The 
hell  to  be  endured  hereafter,  of  which  theo 
logy  tells,  is  no  worse  than  the  hell  we  make 
for  ourselves  in  this  world  by  habitually 
fashioning  our  characters  in  the  wrong  way. 
Could  the  young  but  realize  how  soon  they 
will  become  mere  walking  bundles  of  habits, 
they  would  give  more  heed  to  their  conduct 
while  in  the  plastic  state."  Give  heed  to  it, 
then.  Give  prayerful  heed  to  it.  Call  in 
to  your  aid  all  the  unseen  spiritual  forces 
that  are  in  the  world  to  confirm  us  in  right- 
doing,  and  in  the  habitual  practice  of  truth 
and  righteousness  ;  for  "  to  whom  ye  yield 
yourselves  servants  to  obey  his  servants  ye 
are  to  whom  ye  obey,  whether  of  sin  unto 
death,  or  of  obedience  unto  righteousness." 

Ill 

THE  CONQUEST  OF  EVIL  HABITS 

So  far  we  have  dealt  with  the  formation  of 
habits,  and  the  need  of  earnest  consideration 
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in  our  forming  them,  but  what  of  those  to 
whom  warning  comes  too  late  ?  What  of 
those  in  whom  evil  habit  is  fixed  ?  There  is 
a  wonderful  piece  of  sculpture  in  the  British 
Museum  which  represents  an  athlete  strug 
gling  with  a  python.  The  youth  is  straining 
every  muscle  to  wrest  himself  free  from  the 
serpent's  coils ;  on  his  face  there  is  a  look  of 
hopeless  agony.  Slowly  but  remorselessly 
the  python  winds  itself  around  his  body  and 
his  limbs,  and  we  know  what  the  end  will  be. 
Gradually  his  struggles  will  gro\v  feebler 
and  feebler  as  the  deadly  embrace  tightens, 
until  at  last  his  muscles  will  relax,  his  limbs 
collapse  in  a  convulsive  shudder,  and  the 
struggle  end  with  the  cold  dews  of  death 
upon  his  brow.  Is  this  the  end  of  those 
around  whose  nature  the  python  of  sin  has 
entwined  itself  ?  Can  we  only  warn  the 
young,  but  to  those  who  have  permitted 
evil  habit  to  grow,  say,  "  For  you  it  is  too 
late.  We  can  only  leave  you  to  the  fright 
ful  Nemesis  of  your  wrong-doing.  Struggle 
as  you  will  your  fate  is  sealed,  your  strength 
is  gone,  and  there  is  no  Deliverer  ?  5:  God 
forbid.  Life,  indeed,  would  be  a  terrible 
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thing  for  many  of  us  if  this  were  so.  Let 
us  earnestly  inquire  then  from  whence 
deliverance  comes. 

1.  First  of  all  we  must  realize  the  habit 
we  need  to  be  saved  from.  Habits  may  be 
summarized  under  three  heads.  There  are 
habits  which  are  trivial,  habits  which  are 
dangerous,  and  habits  which  are  deadly. 
The  first  two  may  be  dismissed  so  that  we 
may  concentrate  our  whole  attention  upon 
the  third,  for  it  is  in  this  region  that  \ve  must 
look  for  the  real  conflict  of  our  lives.  The 
Fathers  in  dealing  with  sin  selected  seven 
which  they  called  the  carnal  or  deadly  sins. 
These  were  :  Pride,  Avarice,  Luxury,  Envy, 
Appetite,  Anger,  Sloth.  Each  of  these, 
they  taught,  had  the  power  of  death  in  it, 
power  that  is  to  crush  out  the  spiritual  life, 
and  bring  the  nature  down  into  hopeless 
ruin.  Take,  for  instance,  the  sin  of  appetite. 
How  many  are  the  lives,  alas,  beginning  with 
fairest  promise,  that  have  toyed  with  this 
sin,  and  ended  as  its  slaves !  Bloated, 
bleared,  ruined  in  body  and  in  soul,  they  have 
sunk  down  into  the  shameful  grave  of  the 
drunkard  or  the  sensualist.  Who  does  nat 
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know  cases  of  young  men  and  women  who 
have  sailed  out  from  the  harbour  into  the 
ocean  of  life  with  full  sail,  with  every  evi 
dence  of  a  prosperous  voyage,  who  yet  have 
gone  down  to  an  ignominious  death  on  these 
cruel  reefs  ?  "  Oh,  God  !  that  men  should 
put  an  enemy  in  their  mouths  to  steal  away 
their  brains  .  .  .  O  thou  invisible  spirit  of 
wine,  if  thou  hast  no  name  to  be  called  by^ 
let  me  call  thee  devil."  Nor  is  sensuality  a 
whit  less  dangerous  or  widespread,  its  cor 
rupting  power  is  even  more  awful. 

How  many  of  us,  then,  are  going  about 
with  the  clanking  chains  of  such  habits, 
with  a  haunted  look  in  our  eyes,  knowing  that 
we  are  possessed  with  a  devil  who  is  slowly 
strangling  us  ?  Let  us  face  the  facts  within, 
then,  and  know  the  truth  at  whatever  cost, 
for  only  then  can  we  hope  for  redemption. 

2.  Having  realized  the  nature  of  our  sin 
we  must  next  clearly  realize  how  we  may  win 
salvation,  and  determine  to  win  it. 

It  is  not  denied  here  that  man  by  his  own 
exertions  may  break  off  an  evil  habit.  That 
depends  upon  the  man,  and  upon  the  habit. 
What  is  asserted  is  that  there  are  habits 
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which  become  so  deeply  fixed  in  us,  that 
have  such  deadly  fascination,  and  that  so 
enfeeble  the  will  that  mere  resolution  is 
helpless  against  them.  Go  to  the  drunkard 
and  say  "  Struggle  against  your  sin,"  and  he 
will  lift  up  his  trembling  hands,  he  will  look 
at  you  with  his  hopeless  eyes,  and  tell  you 
that  before  the  devil  of  his  desire  his  good 
resolutions  arc  of  no  more  avail  than  the 
resistance  of  a  straw  in  a  whirlwind.  It  is  so 
with  most  of  us.  If  the  python  has  to  be 
vanquished  by  our  own  unaided  effort  then 
hope  may  be  at  once  abandoned.  And 
God,  who  knows  the  human  heart,  and 
wrhose  blessed  will  it  is  that  we  should  not 
perish,  has  provided  for  the  most  helpless 
and  hopeless  a  Deliverer.  The  cry  for  Christ 
comes  thus  from  the  universal  need  of  man 
in  the  direst  hour  of  his  distress.  The  ques 
tion  for  us  with  regard  to  Christ,  then,  is 
primarily  practical,  not  theological.  We 
have  not  to  begin,  as  so  many  mistakenly  do, 
asking  ourselves  if  Christ  was  the  Son  of  God, 
and  then  when  we  have  convinced  ourselves 
of  the  validity  of  His  claims,  seek  His  help. 
The  point  we  have  first  to  determine  is 
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this — Does  human  experience  prove  that 
Christ  can  actually  help  men  to  break  their 
evil  habits,  and  set  them  in  a  new  relation 
to  themselves  and  God  ?  If  it  does,  then 
possess  this  blessed  help  first  and  leave  the 
theological  details  to  settle  themselves  after 
wards.  And  human  experience  proves  that 
faith  in  Christ  does  this.  He  snatches  from 
the  very  jaws  of  death  men  who  have  almost 
ceased  to  be  men  and  recharges  them  with 
life  ;  He  lifts  from  the  abyss  men  so  sunken 
and  depraved  that  they  have  long  since  ceased 
to  hope,  and  He  turns  them  into  saints  and 
witnesses  of  His  power.  "  Fornicators,  idola 
ters,  adulterers,  thieves,  covetous,  drunkards, 
revilers,  extortioners — and  such  were  some 
of  you  :  but  ye  were  washed,  ye  were  sancti 
fied,  ye  were  justified  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  the  spirit  of  our 
God  "  ;  such  were  the  miracles  of  regenera 
tion  which  Paul  witnessed  in  his  day,  and 
such  are  the  miracles  which  are  occurring 
still. 

Now  there  is  this  regenerative  force  in  the 
world.  It  is  too  late  in  the  day  to  deny  it, 
and  nobody  now  does  deny  it.  Science  is 
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now  acknowledging  its  folly  in  so  long  ignor 
ing  it,  and  is  placing  it  in  the  category  of 
ascertained  facts.  Believe,  then,  that  your 
evil  habit  may  be  broken,  it  matters  not 
how  deeply  fixed  it  is.  Believe  that  Christ 
can  slay  the  python  of  evil  desire,  and  deter 
mine  that  it  will  be  broken.  Let  this 
determination  be  the  affirmation  of  your  whole 
nature  as  you  turn  to  Christ,  and  cast  your 
self  upon  His  help. 

3.  The  next  fact  in  man's  regeneration  is 
that  Christ  uproots  evil  desire  by  sowing 
in  the  nature  fresh  seeds  which  gradually 
recreate  the  nature,  and  replenish  it  with 
grace.  Even  when  salvation  comes  evil 
habits  are  not  dead.  They  are  condemned 
to  death,  a  new  power  has  entered,  but  the 
battle  between  the  old  desire  and  the  new  is 
long  continued.  Hence  the  wisdom  of  call 
ing  to  our  aid  very  helpful  experience  gained 
by  others  in  a  like  conflict.  Prof .  James,  in 
his  Principles  of  Psychology,  Vol.  I.  126, 
gives  some  helpful  advice  which  may  thus 
be  summarized  : — 

1.  Launch  yourself  on  the  new  course  with  as 
strong  an  initiative  as  possible. 
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A  faint  and  timid  start  in  a  new  life  so 
pregnant  with  the  deepest  import  is  of  no 
use.  Burn  the  boats  behind  you.  Do  some 
thing  which  will  finally  commit  you  before 
your  friends,  and  which  will  make  it  impos 
sible  to  go  back. 

2.  Never  suffer  an  exception  to  occur    till  the  new 
habit  is  securely  rooted  in  your  life. 

A  single  lapse,  especially  at  the  beginning, 
produces  a  lamentable  result.  It  is  "  like 
the  letting  fall  of  a  ball  of  string  which  one 
is  winding  up  ;  a  single  slip  undoes  more 
than  a  great  many  turns  will  wind  again." 

3.  Do   every   day   or   two    something  for   no   other 
reason  than  that  you  would  rather  not  do  it,  so  that, 
when  the  hour  of  dire  need  draws  nigh,  it  may  find 
you  not  unnerved  and  untrained  to  stand  the  test. 

This  pictures  the  warrior  ceaselessly  vigi 
lant,  even  in  times  of  piping  peace  keeping 
his  arms  burnished,  and  his  sword 
unsheathed.  And  this  is  advice  which  even 
the  most  saintly  Christian  requires  to  keep 
in  remembrance.  Sometimes  there  comes 
late  in  life,  even,  the  resurrection  of  desire. 
Evil  habits,  seemingly  long  dead,  suddenly 
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spring  up  into  raging  life,  and  enter  with 
ravenous  ferocity  into  the  citadel  from 
which  once  they  were  ejected.  Sometimes 
men  who  have  tasted  that  the  Lord  is 
gracious  have  left  the  door  of  their  hearts 
unsentinelled,  and  yielded  themselves  as 
instruments  of  unrighteousness.  They  fall, 
they  shame  the  name  they  bear — but  who 
can  picture  their  agony  ?  and  who  of  us  has 
the  right  to  judge  ?  Even  to  them  the  mercy 
of  Christ  extends  if  they  turn  afresh  to  seek 
it,  and  amid  the  foremost  ranks  of  the 
redeemed  it  may  be  that  there  will  be  some 
who  to  their  fellows  seemed  outcasts,  but 
whom  Christ  shall  call  to  sit  down  at  His 
side. 
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